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Ministry to War Workers 


A National Lutheran Council Bulletin Announcement 


THE Lutheran Church is now launch- 
ing a program of service in behalf of 
workers in industrial areas, especially 
those who have been obliged to leave 
their homes to accept employment in 
war industries. 

The program now being put into 
action was formulated because many 
thousands of Lutherans have left their 
home congregations, most of them to 
work in areas where Lutheran churches 
have not been established. It is esti- 
mated, moreover, that 25,000,000 work- 
ers have been uprooted since the begin- 
ning of America’s huge armament pro- 
gram. At present most of them are cut 
off from the ministry of the Church. 

These judgments of home mission 
leaders of the Lutheran Church are 
based on the findings of a recently com- 
pleted nationwide survey and on re- 
ports of investigations made by regional 
Home Missions Councils. 

Responsibility for the development 
of this new missions program, designed 
to serve America’s war workers, has 
been assigned to a projected new de- 
partment of the National Lutheran 
Council, the Commission on American 
Missions. 


Determined Last January 

To get the full story of this new 
progressive action of the Church it is 
necessary, however, to refer back to 
the last annual meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council, held at Pittsburgh 
in January. At this time it was de- 
cided that the Church must make a de- 
termined effort to serve the uprooted 
millions of workers in industrial areas. 
This matter was then referred to a 
committee, representing all Council 
groups, which was appointed to study 
opportunities for further co-operative 
endeavor. This committee decided that 
one of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting the Church was that of pro- 
viding a ministry for war workers. It, 
therefore, together with the Lutheran 
Home Missions Council of America, 
appointed a special committee to out- 
line a program of service. It arranged 
for independent investigations by re- 
gional councils of the Home Missions 
Council and for a national survey. 
Armed with this volume of specific in- 
formation, the committee met in Chi- 
cago September 10 to formulate a 
course of action and to receive recom- 
mendations from the executive com- 
mittee of the Home Missions Council. 

The committee then adopted a tenta- 
tive course of action, and requested the 
National Lutheran Council to incor- 
porate a Commission on American Mis- 
sions into its organization. It pledged, 
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moreover, that a fund of $25,000 will be 
raised by the various Lutheran home 
mission boards in order to launch the 
suggested program at once. The Coun- 
cil was requested, however, to include 
this emergency cause in the 1943 Lu- 
theran World Action appeal, “in the 
amount of $150,000.” 

September 11 the National Lutheran 
Council executive committee met and 
gave approval to the Commission’s 
recommendations, including a detailed 
suggested outline of the functions of 
this new department of the Council. 


Subject to Convention Approval 

It should be explained, however, that 
final approval of this program depends 
on favorable action by the conventions 
of the American Lutheran Church and 
the United Lutheran Church in Octo- 
ber and on the decision of the full 
Council, which will convene next Jan- 
uary. Ordinarily action on any such 
matter would be postponed, pending 
the annual meeting, but the urgent 
need for launching this ministry 
prompted the executive committee to 
start the program at once. 

The executive committee then ac- 
cepted a recommendation that it secure 
the services of the Rev. Conrad Hoyer 
of Chicago, who has agreed to assume 
charge of the projected department. 
Issuance of a formal call was postponed 
pending final action of the full Council. 

The present temporary program pro- 
vides for the immediate beginning of 
work at Willow Run, near Detroit, and 
at Council Bluffs, lowa. This ministry 
will be extended to other defense hous- 
ing areas as soon as funds and per- 
sonnel become available. 

In accepting other recommendations 
of the Commission the Council com- 
mittee created a literature committee 
“to provide suitable literature, visual 
aids and other material for distribu- 
tion among the people who constitute 
the object of our work.” 

Since successful action will depend 
largely “upon the possession of the 
names and addresses of people who 
have moved or are moving, whether for 
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war work or other purposes,” it was 


resolved that all Home Mission Boards 
be requested to establish “membership 
transfer and contact departments” in 
order that association with the Church 
be maintained. 


The Big Problem 


The chief immediate problem of the 
new department is that of securing 
qualified workers. It is complicated by 
the fact that there is already a grave 
shortage of pastors. One possible solu- 
tion is suggested by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the various Lu- 
theran groups which already employ 
several women workers for field work. 
It is estimated that a staff of about fifty 
could do most of the preliminary work 
necessary for the successful develop- 
ment of the Lutheran program. Of 
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Water Over the Wheel 


One deals respectfully with the wise sayings current 
among people. They are based on many experiences. 
Nothing rates as proverbial until it has acquired wide 
and varied circulation; until it is often heard from the 
lips of the multitude. The time element is an important 
factor because it permits a succession of tests by which 
the wheat of truth has been winnowed from the chaff 
of incidents and the tares of outward imitation. 

But secular maxims, though current among many 
people and accepted as applicable to all humanity, are 
usually given final form by some master of language. 
In Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” the 
folk of his generation read in a few words what had been 
less crisply thought by unlettered men and women in 
meetings at firesides and at community gatherings. 
Abraham Lincoln had genius in recognizing truths 
which humble folk spelled out in their reaction to great 
moral and religious issues. To call Woodrow Wilson a 
phrase maker does not detract from his greatness. 
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Common objects gradually acquire connections with 
human living and the proverb is the product. That very 
ancient source of power, the mill wheel, has been the 
basis of many bits of fireside philosophy. Most common 
was the observation: One cannot use the water that has 
gone over the wheel. 

But purely secular proverbs are likely to be imper- 
fect in the scope of their suggestions. The one quoted 
above quite ignores the part played by nature’s copious 
rain, the channeled stream, the ever present weight that 
enables the falling water to turn the wheel and the grain 
to be ground into flour. 

It is not enough that we should take our wisdom only 
from the waters that are over the dam. Our Lord in- 
tended that we should discern the power in the rainfall 
and guide it; in fact, control it, into service. Sin puts 
the energy of nature to confusion. Faith in God stim- 
ulates compulsion to service for human comfort. The 
tendency to ignore the constructive is a human fault. 
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Wee Chie in the News 


Tax Paying in Louisville 


First church-owned property to go on the tax-roll 
under a new regulation in Louisville, Kentucky, is a 
_, three-story apartment building 
xxe S| owned by the Fourth Avenue 
Methodist Church. 

Sunday school classes are 
held on the first floor of the 
building. Only the apartment 
section is being appraised for 
- taxation, and is being billed at 
$151.20 this year. 

“Tt is only just and fair,” said 
Dr. Ira M. Hargett, pastor of 
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gregation is quite willing to pay taxes on the part of 
their property not actually used for church purposes. 

In all, $4,000,000 worth of church-owned. property 
used commercially will be taxed in Louisville. Roman 
Catholic property included in this total is worth $306,460. 
Louisville will get $96,000 a year on the church-owned 
property. One of the largest parcels of property affected 
is owned by the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
and occupied by the Greyhound Bus Company. 


Too Many Swedish Students 


In Sweden the number of students for the ministry 
has increased enormously in the last twenty years, re- 
ports a foreign correspondent of the Christian Century. 
Only twenty-five vacancies in pastoral posts are ex- 
pected in the next five years. Even if all admissions to 
theological courses were stopped now, more than 100 
candidates for the ministry would be unemployed for 
the next twenty years. 

Plans are being considered for creating new pastoral 
posts, such as appointment of more army chaplains and 
provision for extended pastoral work in prisons and hos- 
pitals. Some of the theological students may be obliged 
to become teachers in the secondary schools and high 
schools. f. proposal has been made to reduce the pas- 
tors’ retiring age from 70 to 65. 


Chaplains and the Navy 


THE Navy’s refusal to set up a separate bureau to 
direct the work of chaplains is being criticized in church 
circles. The interchurch General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains had requested the Navy to follow 
the lead of the Army, promoting the chief of chaplains 
to a high rank and making him directly responsible to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Navy chief of chaplains, R. D. Workman, now a 
captain, must work entirely through Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, head of the Bureau of Personnel. The 
proposal is to advance the chief of chaplains to the rank 
of rear admiral, following the Army example of ad- 
vancing Col. William R. Arnold to a brigadier general. 

Elevation in rank would give the chaplains’ chief 
greater opportunity to secure proper provision for the 
work of the chaplains. It is pointed out that at Camp 


the church. He said his con-. 
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Elliott, a Marine camp in California, there were recently 
15,000 men for whom no chapel was provided nor was 
permission granted chaplains to use recreation halls for 
services. At the Great Lakes Training School 50,000 
men are without a chapel. 


Norwegians Do Not Retreat 


NEGOTIATIONS between the Church and the Quisling 
government in Norway have collapsed, according to 
cable from Geneva. The government had promised to 
concede many disputed points if the bishops would sign 
a declaration of loyalty to Quisling. They refused. 

The Norwegian Church newspaper has been sup- 
pressed for “editorial disloyalty,” it is reported. 

Bishops stood firm on their contention that govern- 
ment peace offers cannot be accepted as long as Bishop 
Berggrav is under house arrest. “While Berggrav is im- 
prisoned and not fully informed of the present situation, 
he cannot freely take part in such serious and far-reach- 
ing discussions,” the bishops declared. 


Message to Danish King 


On the seventy-third birthday of King Christian X 
of Denmark, prominent Lutherans of America sent 
greetings. 

Dr. Oscar F, Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., and 
president of the Washington Federation of Protestant 
Churches, addressed the King as follows: 

“We Lutherans in America are deeply appreciative of 
the Lutherans in Europe today who have suffered and 
given glorious example in the cause of political and 
religious liberty.” 

Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, director of U. S. 
production and a leading Danish-American, sent the 
following message: 

“Your Majesty’s leadership of the Danish nation in 
these difficult times has been an inspiration to Danish- 
born men and women all over the world.” 


Lutherans Give More 


In 1941 the Lutherans of the United States and Can- 
ada gave $58,352,808 for the work of their churches, re- 
ports the National Lutheran Council. This sum is con- 
siderably above the total of recent years. It was given 
by 3,573,383 people, and averages $16.33 apiece. 

Giving per person has been on the way up among 
Lutherans. In 1937 they contributed $13.88 apiece; 1938 
—$14.43; 1939—$15.01; 1940—$15.13. 

Lutherans of the Augustana Synod are the most gen- 
erous givers over this five-year period. Missouri Synod 
is next; United Danish third, American Lutheran fourth. 
Highest in per capita giving to general church purposes, 
other than local congregational expenses, is the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. 

Lutherans as a whole are slightly above the average 
of giving among Protestants of America. 

Lufferan church membership in the United States 
and Canada totaled 5,052,321 at the close of 1941. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Harvard, through a young German-born scientist’s 
experiments in its famous Malinckrodt Laboratories, has 
developed a marvelous fire-resisting product described 
as “potentially of tremendous importance to the United 
Nations’ fighting forces.” The young chemist, Dr. Walter 
Juda (he came to this country in 1939) , made a previous 
contribution of importance to the public’s welfare with 
a chemical which prevents mildew in cloth. His latest 
achievement, called F. A. M., is a solution of chemical 
salts which quickly seeps into wood because of its 
affinity for cellulose tissue. The liquid evaporates 
rapidly, leaving the salts embedded in the wood, with- 
out in any way deteriorating the fibre. It renders wood 
as hard to burn as hardened steel. It will be of inesti- 
mable worth as a protection to wooden cargo vessels, 
woodwork in steel vessels, airplanes and airplane hang- 
ars, defense plants, etc. It will also protect homes from 
the effects of incendiary bombs, to which it may be ap- 
plied both inside and out. Stores could do without 
sprinkling systems, if treated with the liquid. The chem- 
ical is already being prepared in bulk, first of all for 
military purposes then for the public. 


Imitating Antiquity probably has a fascination for 
certain minds. It had for Sir John Vanhatten, an Eng- 
lish nobleman who, in 1769, built a pseudo-mediaeval 
castle, purposely constructed as a ruin. But Sir John 
had another fantastic reason for his oddity. He was in- 
terested in the dawning popularity of geological science, 
which was expressing itself in the gathering of fossils 
and building up all sorts of curious theories to account 
for their existence. The theological conclusions were 
the most curious of all. Sir John simply combined his 
two fancies, and had the fossils he had collected set 
visibly into the alleged mediaeval ruins, where many 
of them may still be seen. The ruin, known as Dinton 
Folly, is located near Aylesbury, Bucks, England. At 
that Sir John was more intelligent than an Austrian 
emperor of the same period who, having heard a learned 
discourse on Greek antiquities and ruins, immediately 
ordered one to be erected in the beautiful gardens of 
the sprawling yellow palace of the Hapsburg rulers out- 
side of Vienna. The fantastic imitation of a Greek ruin 
still stands there in all its tawdry glory; the palace, 
until lately at least, came to be used as an apartment 
house for humble workers. 


El Rab (the god) is a self-appointed, self-indulgent 
deity high in the mountains of northern Syria. His 
chance for elevation to divinity came when as the bandit 
Suliman Murshid (the usual way of escape from pov- 
erty pursued by aggressive peasants) he seized a shrine 
which had been erected over the body of a dead donkey. 
Under his enterprising management the donkey ap- 
parently came to life, a stream of holy water sprang 
from the rocky tomb, and a rushing business was estab- 
lished in talismans that are guaranteed to cure what- 
ever ails you. The people in the area will tolerate no 
other god. That is because they are full of faith, neither 
ask nor allow questions to be raised concerning the god, 
and are 98 per cent illiterate. El Rab lives exceedingly 


well on the vassal labor and contributions of his sub- 
jects. His heir apparent, a lad of seventeen years, is 
being educated in a Christian school at Beirut. Under 
French rule El Rab received unofficial recognition as 
the best way to keep the district in order, but the later 
French difficulties in-Syria emboldened the god to re- 
turn to his earlier bandit practices. Recently, however, 
when El Rab made a bid in the local capital, Lattakiya, 
for Red Cross supplies for his people, he promised that 
no flour trucks would be molested in his territory. The 
authorities, well acquainted with El Rab’s habits, 
thought the promise was not enough, and insisted that 
the god had better make sure no trucks were molested, 
or else. ... El Rab went back to his shrine and castle, 
for the time being a chastened god. 


It Is Interesting to note that: The Japanese authorities 
in Shanghai hold some German prisoners, and refer to 
them as “our friendly enemies.” . .. The Nazi press 
reports (September 15) that “all French names of per- 
sons in Alsace-Lorraine will be Germanized when the 
former French Provinces are returned to Germany.” 
We thought they were already. . . . Mohammed Oli 
Jinnah, head of the Moslem League in India, asked 
(September 6) that all Moslems should be exempted 
from collective fines imposed by the British government 
upon communities where disorders have occurred. 
Jinnah says the Moslems are loyal. . . . The showing of 
pictures of the air raids on London to the people of 
Berlin were badly timed, and had to be withdrawn. The 
show back-fired because the Berliners began making 
the application to themselves. ... British crops are re- 
ported to be good enough to save 5,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping space. This is due to 6,000,000 more acres under 
cultivation and a 25 per cent increase in the acreage 
production. 


The Matrimonial Activities of the American dough- 
boys in Australia continue to call forth varied comments, 
many unfavorable. Now that in some measure—and 
likely to be larger—their field of service will probably 
be extended to New Guinea, they would do well to 
guard against the marital dangers lurking in that coun- 
try of “the frizzle-haired,” which is what the original 
name of the country, Papua, actually means. There the 
women do the proposing by asking the men to come up 
and see them sometime. When the susceptible male 
responds, he calls with someone’s head in his hand, 
having in the meantime completely lost his own. On 
other trips he may present occasional fingers or hands 
to prove his courage and virility. The courting now 
becomes a serious family matter, centering in a test of 
bartering skill. The girl now becomes very shy, burst- 
ing into tears and howls at the thought of leaving her 
happy home—until the purchase price for the bride 
reaches the offer of a live pig. Then the weeping 
promptly ceases, and the girl runs as fast as she can to 
the ladder leading up to the man’s hut, to forestall any 
possible withdrawal of the offer. When she steps off 
the ladder into the man’s hut her marriage is legally 
completed, according to tribal law. 
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Firstfruits and the Church 


DR. MARTIN SCHROEDER Tells How Rural Churches Try to Meet Stewardship Responsibilities 


FITTING a square peg into a round hole is comparable 
in its accomplishment to forcing city methods upon 
farming congregations in running the business end of 
their church. Yet, this is exactly what our Church has 
been expecting to achieve by urging a uniform type of 
stewardship for every last one of its parishes. In how 
far this perennial endeavor has succeeded is attested by 
the fact that year after year only a minor number of the 
local churches reach the objective of a fully paid ap- 
portionment. 

Our Christian Stewardship program is no doubt the 
last word in an ideal set-up. It should be applied by all, 
small or large congregations, in city, town, or village. 
But the fact that our Church never yet has reached its 
goal in finances—though some congregations do—indi- 
cates the existence of a bottleneck that needs to be 
broken. The tight spot can easily be traced in our sta- 
tistics by comparing the per capita contributions of city 
church members with those in the country. No matter 
where you apply the test, the result is the same in every 
region. The rural membership in a given group in- 
variably falls behind in financial support of the church 
at large. So far no concerted effort comparable to the 
existing stewardship program has been made to. devise 
a churchwide project for the development of a more 
spontaneous method of increasing the contributions 
which the farmer can make, and will be glad to, if it fits 
in with the way of doing business peculiarly his own. 


The Farmers’ Income 


Many farmers’ principal income is distributed each 
year over two or three occasions, representing the sale 
of his major crops or livestock increase. It is then that 
he squares himself with the world, not forgetting the 
church, often for a twelve-month period. To press fifty- 
two envelopes into his hand, to be used faithfully every 
Sunday, does not make sense to him. He pays. What 
more do you want? If another fifty-two individual en- 
velopes are offered to his wife, and another for each of 
his confirmed children, the thing becomes confusing. He 


begins to doubt the wisdom of the church that tries to 
make him fall in line with the brother in town, whose 
weekly paycheck makes weekly contributions the best 
method for him. He reasons: Inasmuch as all the money 
comes out of my pocket and can be paid in one con- 
venient check for all, why play around with these little 
contraptions? Besides, so he feels, it is not fair to the 
church, because it reduces the loose offering. 

However, the farmers themselves have found a way 
for increased contributions to the church on the part 
of most members of their family, a way that fits into 
their mode of life. It may yet be developed to out-per- 
capita the thoroughgoing financial organizations of the 
urban churches. Though not officially fostered by the 
United Lutheran Church like the stewardship program, 
a number of rural pastors and their congregations have 
been affected by the practice in other denominations. 

One of these is Immanuel Church at Lodgepole, Nebr., 
whose debt of $1,600 has been a millstone around their 
neck for many years, with but seventy-nine members. 
It has plagued pastors and people for ever so long and 
the peace of the land was not aided by it. Synodical 
committees—special and standing ones—have been sit- 
ting up nights trying to solve the problem. Envelopes 
were used; but the debt did not budge. Synod felt sore, 
Pastor after pastor struggled with the situation. The 
chief creditor urged, but had mercy time and again and 
reclassified the note. The item in red remained. Then 
a new pastor came to Lodgepole who knew of the Lord’s 
Acre plan. This he presented to his people some time 
last winter. The idea appealed, and now with the wheat 
harvest over, he makes a first report on what they call 


“Our God’s Portion Plan” 


The first approach was made through literature (from 
outside sources) and letters, followed by personal call 
on the part of the special committee. The response was 
a most,generous one. Members pledged pigs, chickens, 
cream, eggs, and acres of wheat or corn. The raising of 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


WAKE UP, AMERICA 


Tue Associated Press reports that congressional cam- 
paigns have been the most apathetic in recent years. It 
looks like this country is willing to fight and die for 
democracy but not to go to the polls for it. WPB Chief 
Nelson told war workers that voting is one of the few 
exceptions to staying on the job now. Do our people 
know that it is the responsibility of Congress to see that 
the enormous appropriations for war are properly spent? 
Do they realize that the kind of Congress we elect now 
—especially the Senate—may largely determine the kind 
of peace we get? As Raymond Clapper has been ham- 
mering, parliamentary government itself is at stake. 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 


THE KEY TO THINGS 


WirH general elections around the corner and the 
country in a life or death struggle to preserve our Amer- 
ican way of living, people need to think deeply about 
our form of government. Perhaps the House of Rep- 
resentatives is the key to our democracy. Senators hold 
a somewhat different relationship to the government 
from members of the House. Every member must be 
elected every two years. That fact is the stop-gap against 
possible revolution. If the people become dissatisfied or 
angered with their government, here is the way to 
change things without violent revolution. The only 
necessity is to change the House membership. Whoever 
holds the purse strings of a people really holds control, 
and all financial legislation (both taxation and appro- 
priations) originates in the House. And the people con- 
trol the membership every two years. 


YOUTH ; 

WE spoke recently to a naval unit and told the men 
they were part of perhaps the most significant group of 
the people in the world today. In addition to being sig- 
nificant, youth will be the chief sufferers of the world. 
Thousands of them must live on with scars of body, 
mind and soul. Scarred youth must see that another 
Versailles doesn’t come. Too many old men were there 
and the conference room had too many mirrors. When 
a young man risks his life in the nation’s service, those 
who stay at home must make intelligent sacrifices. It is 
the task of stay-at-homes, also, especially college and 
university students, to become advanced students in the 
causes of this war and therefore the most careful pro- 
ponents of the bases of a. durable peace. Our corre- 
spondence with young men of our parish now scat- 
tered around the world leads us to suggest that many of 
those who share the far-flung battlefields of this war 
with the travel, contacts and experiences it brings, will 
come back bigger men than when they left. They chal- 


lenge those who remain to grow in similar proportions. 
By so doing young people can get ready to appear be- 
fore Congressional committees “where the laws are 
made” and on platforms across the nation, to lead the 
way toward a peace that will last. Let’s get ready. It is 
the Christian way. 


A PHRASE IS BORN 


PRESIDENTS and Prime Ministers are human too. We 
need to remember that as we watch the leaders of gov- 
ernment direct our destinies and carry the burdens im- 
posed by the tremendous world events. So many of our 
best-known phrases are born out of very human situa- 
tions. An illustration of this occurs in the best seller, 
How War Came, by Forest Davis and Ernest Lindley. 
Winston Churchill was visiting in the White House and 
considerable thought was being given to a common 
strategy and a unified front. There had to be a name or 
a phrase that would capture the imagination of the peo- 
ples of the anti-Axis nations. One morning the Pres- 
ident awoke thinking about the matter, and suddenly 
he had an idea. Over he went to the guest apartment, 
where he found the Prime Minister taking his morning 
bath. The President called into the bathroom, “How 
about the ‘United Nations’?” Mr. Churchill wiped the 
soap from his eyes and called out, “That should do it.” 
So a phrase, fraught with destiny for millions of people, 
was born. 


MENTAL STRAIN 

WomMeEN applicants for jobs in Washington ought to be 
carefully examined before being employed, is the judg- 
ment of Dr. Winfred Overholser, the distinguished 
psychiatrist and superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. Dr. Overholser knows whereof he speaks, for he 
has had to deal with many a girl who has been unable to 
take the social and economic tensions which exist in a 
metropolitan area. They may have been adjusted and at 
home in their normal surroundings and yet crack-up 
here. It’s tragic but true that Washington has more cit- 
izens per 100,000 in mental hospitals than any state in 
the nation. Dr. Overholser was speaking of “Mental 
Strains in a War-torn World.” He cited means of escape 
from thinking about the war which exist worldwide, not 
just in Washington. “Civilians look for a means of es- 
cape from the horrible thoughts of war, and this can 
take the form of alcoholism, increased attendance at the 
theaters and night clubs, and just plain grumbling.” In 
England, he pointed out, the business hours of the 
“oubs” have been limited. He suggested we might have 
to do some limiting here. The government needs girls 
to do essential work here in crisis days, but it wants 
people who are efficient and capable. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


One of Many War Communities 


Pastor WALTER BITNER FREED, St. Paul's Church, Wilmington, 


North Carolina, Cites One Real Situation 


"There Are Others," the Board of Social Missions Announces to the U. L.C. A. 


IT is the purpose of this article to report to the church, 
through Tue Lutueran, the situation as it actually exists 
in a typical war industrial center, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, an area which has felt the full effect of both 
incoming war workers and the military; and then go on 
to make suggestions as to how our Lutheran Church 
may begin to cope with the problem and to minister 
spiritually to migrant war workers. 


POPULATION DOUBLED 


New Hanover County, North Carolina, of which Wil- 
mington is the larger part, had a population, according 
to the 1940 census, of 47,935. In the same area today 
there are living between 75,000 and 80,000 people. 

Defense houses that have been built number 3,701, 
and nearly that many more are contemplated. Private 
construction has accounted for 1,004 dwelling units; 530 
families are living in trailers, and there is not an un- 
occupied house in the entire county. Four new schools 
have been built, and additions have been made to six 
others. Because of the military and the location of war 
industries, all this has happened in less than two years, 
since January 1, 1941. 

In this area, so affected by an almost doubled popula- 
tion, there are two Lutheran congregations and two pas- 
tors. Lutherans have come into the community from 
many upstate congregations of the North Carolina 
Synod, from almost every other synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and from churches of 
other Lutheran bodies. “Back home” these men were 
textile mill workers, farmers, grocers, even an editor 
of a weekly newspaper. Now they are war workers, 
working eight hours a day, seven days a week. Where 


Many Shipyard Workers and Their Families 
Live in Trailers (at right) 


Temporary Housing for Migrant 
War Workers 


they formerly lived they attended Sunday school and 
church services. Some of them were members of the 
Brotherhood or the Missionary Society. Now they are 
in a new environment. They know few people. They 
are timid, perhaps. They work hard, are tired, and don’t 
have the time to attend the services of the church or to 
participate in the organizational life of the church. The 
longer these people live this way the easier it becomes 
for them to remain away from the church. In the major- 
ity of cases the church in its ministry must seek them. 


THE UTMOST OF LOCAL INTEREST 


With this constant influx, it is impossible for one pas- 
tor, along with the ordinary duties of a parish, to locate 
and to serve all the families who ought to feel the 
church’s ministry. We do the best we are able to do 
within the space of each twenty-four hours. St. Paul’s 
Church has secured houses, apartments, and rooms for 
hundreds of “immigrants.” The members of the congre- 
gation, in the spirit of true Christian love, have made 
available “the spare room.” Assisting in housing these 
war workers is almost a full-time job, to say nothing 
about what ought to be done for the spiritual well-being 
of these families. 

Whole communities have grown up with no church of 
any faith or denomination near enough for the children 
to attend Sunday school. Families with two or three 
children live crowded in trailers with no recreational 
facilities and far from the influence of any church. 

It all adds up to this: we are fully aware of what 
needs to be done, and we are eager and willing to do all 
that we can in the name of Christ and His Church for 
migrant war workers. But we are hopelessly under- 


staffed. In this one community, with which I am fa- 
miliar, the Lutheran Church should have at least three 
additional pastors, who would do nothing but locate and 
call among migrant workers. There is a place for several 
deaconesses to go about among the wives and children 
of war workers. What an opportunity for religious 
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nursery schools! 

The needs are so 
many and so great that 
to satisfy them goes 
beyond what a single 
congregation can do, or 
the congregations of in- 
dustrial centers, or 
even what a synod can 
do. This becomes the 
responsibility for the 
whole church, again in 
the terms of Lutheran 
World Action. 


HOW TO HELP 


Now for some definite 
proposals as to what 
our Lutheran Church 
ought to do in order to minister successfully to shifting 
populations: 

1. Often Lutherans are in this community several 
months before the pastor learns they are here or meets 
them. Once in awhile the pastor of the congregation 
which the family left to do war work writes and gives 
the name and local address, but that is the exception. 
So then, by conference letters, synodical letters, a letter 
from the secretary of the United Lutheran Church, and 
by constant urging, pastors should be impressed with 
the importance of knowing where the members of their 
congregations have gone, and follow through by inform- 
ing a pastor in the city to which their members have 
gone. This must be done promptly so that no time will 
be lost in the church following its war workers. Here 
is a responsibility that begins with every pastor. 

2. The Lutheran Home Missions Council, created to 
study this very problem, should ascertain at the earliest 

possible date the needs of our church in war industrial 
centers. Then it should staff with adequate personnel 
the parishes where assistance now spells the soundest 
planning for the future of the church in America. 

3. The situations arising out of this present crisis in- 
dicate more clearly than ever before the need for An 
Over-All Board of Missions in our church. We must 
have a board of missions that would be flexible enough 
and have the power to shift both personnel and funds 
from field to field and place to place when dire needs 
are evident; a board that would have an over all and 
composite picture of what is to be done in any given 
situation. In other words, we as a church, to borrow a 
military expression, must begin to do better “‘staff work.” 


ONE PARISH SITUATION 

Take the case in point—to minister as we should like 
to minister in the Wilmington, North Carolina, area we 
have reason, according to the present set-up, to consult 
with the Board of Social Missions, the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, the Board of Deaconess Work, and the 
National Lutheran Council. There is something within 
every war industrial and military center of population 
which comes within the province of each of these. None 
of these alone has the complete picture nor the final 
answer. And by the time we had made the rounds, we 
_ would have received pretty much the same answer from 
each, “Fine idea, but we have no funds.” On the other 
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hand, a Board of Mis- 
sions, with its various 
departments, having a 
complete grasp of the 
whole idea of missions 
would be in a better 
position, when work is 
closed in one field for 
any reason or other, to 
have available funds 
and personnel to meet 
new emergencies. 

The day for some im- 
aginative, vigorous, 
clear-headed staff work 
in the broad planning 
for the church is at 
hand. A good place to 
begin is to apply it to 
the church’s responsibility to the souls of men, women, 
and children whose lives are being disrupted by pro- 
found social and economic changes in our own country. 


FIRSTFRUITS AND THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 6) 


hogs or feathered livestock appealed particularly to the 
younger generation, who in this way have ample oppor- 
tunity to participate in the support of the church with- 
out asking for cash from dad. 

As a sign of their co-operation those farmers who 
pledged one or more acres of grain received a marker 
in the form of a cross, bearing the legend, “Lord’s Acre 
Farm—Immanuel Lutheran Church,” erected near the 
road at the entrance of their place. 

With the corn yield—which holds great promise—not 
yet in, the at-present assured return from wheat and 
other farm products is considered 1o be $500. For No- 
vember 18, a congregational dinner has been planned, at 
which time, with the corn in, the final report will be 
made. It is expected that approximately 40 per cent of 
the ancient debt may be liquidated in this manner. The 
Rev. Henry Monnich has an enthusiastic church council 
and Lord’s Acre committee, who have been spreading 
good will through this project, where before the thought 
of that debt was always a cloud. 

Another rural congregation which has been battling 
a debt of $4,000 during the drouth and depression years 
is St. Peter’s Church of Creston, Nebraska. Here the 
Brotherhood took matters in hand and rented a forty- 
acre farm, putting it to barley and corn as a community 
project. The barley has already yielded $166, after de- 
duction of rent. A conservative estimate of the corn 
crop will add at least another $350. Besides this Broth- 
erhood farm, the individual members have set aside 
Lord’s acres of their own. This has resulted in paying 
off on the debt so far this year the sum of $866. With 
a splendid outlook for a good corn crop, hopes are soar- 
ing high that by the end of the year the debt of the 
church will be materially reduced. The Rev. R. Job- 
man is highly commended for his aggressive leadership. 

May these lines and examples help other rural con- 
gregations who have not yet tried to meet financial ob- 
ligations by way of agricultural stewardship. 
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Bluegrass Horse Farms near Louisville, Kentucky, are known the world over 


Kentucky, / e Whregrass Sie = by Ivan Heft 


Aut Kentucky is divided into five parts, the Moun- 
tains, Knobs, Bluegrass, ‘‘Pennyrile” and “Purchase.” 
The Mountains lie in the eastern and southeastern por- 
tion of the state. The Knobs begin as foothills to the 
mountains and follow the Cumberland River. Generally 
speaking, the Bluegrass lies to the west and northwest 
of the mountains, while to the west and southwest of the 
Bluegrass lies the Pennyrile. The Purchase lies between 
the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, and is so called 
because of the purchase of this land, negotiated by Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, from the Chickasaw Indians in 
1818. The original portion of Kentucky was part of Vir- 
ginia until 1792, when that Commonwealth’s District of 
Kentucky was itself erected into a Commonwealth and 
became the fifteenth state of the Union. 

The name “Kentucky” by tradition means ‘“‘The Dark 
and Bloody Ground”; but latterly some deem it to mean 
“The Great Meadow.” If it be the latter, it refers to the 
Bluegrass areas. If it be the former, it refers to that 
larger primeval region between the Ohio and Cumber- 
land Rivers wherein the warlike Indian tribes toward 
both north and south hunted regularly, but which no 
tribe, at the cost of its own blood, permitted any other 
Indians to inhabit with the exception of those groups 
known as Mound Builders. 


Robert de La Salle, who in 1669 went down the Ohio 
River to the falls where Louisville now stands, is said 
to be the first white man to “look from the beautiful 
river toward the Bluegrass Land.” Soon after him came 
exploring and trading expeditions from Virginia. In 
1768 the British Crown, by treaty with the Six Nations 
at Fort Stanwix, New York, acquired title to all the 
land between the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers, and added 
a County of Kentucky to the Old Dominion of Virginia. 
By the time of the Revolutionary War, the permanent 
settlement of Kentucky was well under way. 


Founded by Americans 


The founders of Kentucky came principally from 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Her ancestral stock therefore is that colonial stock 
which, springing from its various European sources, had 
already been fused into an essentially American stock. 
A modern historian has said, ‘““Kentucky is the first state 
of the Union to be settled by Americans”! A century 
ago Louisville was the goal of a heavy migration from 
Germany. But in Louisville today the so-called foreign 
population is negligible; in the rest of the state it is 
practically non-existent. 

Unity of language also characterizes Kentucky. While 
mountain speech is easily distinguishable, and the dis- 
criminating ear can catch differences between Bluegrass 
and Pennyrile and Knobs speech, Kentucky speech, like 
its population, is essentially homogeneous. Kentucky 
speech is a type of Southern speech. Thus, racially and 
linguistically, Kentucky is allied to her sister states of 
the South, a relationship which is reflected also in her 
general political, social and religious outlook. 

Let us enter Kentucky as her earliest pioneers did, 
through the Cumberland Gap at the southeast. 


If we go onward toward Cincinnati we come, about 
halfway across the state, to Berea in Madison County. 
Here on the edge of the mountains nestles famed Berea 
College. The college was begun in slavery days as a 
school for emancipated negroes, but since the establish- 
ment of Lincoln Institute between Louisville and Frank- 
fort, Berea is given over to a mountain constituency. 
Ninety per cent of its students of all ages come from the 
Southern Mountains. And the college has not only left 
its educational and industrial imprint upon the Appa- 
lachians, but has given a spiritual impact to the world. 

Frori West Pinnacle near Berea Daniel Boone is said 
to have caught his first glimpse of the Bluegrass. And 
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a score of miles to the north lies Boonesborough on the 
Kentucky River, where in 1775 Boone established a fort. 
Equidistant from Berea to the west lies Lancaster, and 
the near-by site of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


The Heart of the Bluegrass 


Slightly northwest of Berea lies Leingiel: One is 
now in the heart of the Bluegrass with its well-kept 
theroughbred farms. The former capital of Kentucky 
was from its beginning a center of culture and learning, 
and boasted itself to be the “Athens of the West.” Here 
is Transylvania College, chartered in 1780, and the old- 
est college west of the Alleghenies. Here also is the 
University of Kentucky. Here is “Ashland,” the home 
of Henry Clay. And here lived Mary Todd before her 
marriage to Abraham Lincoln. 

Not far to the northwest of Lexington lies Frankfort, 
the state capital. The rugged hills of the Kentucky 
River give the lovely capitol building added charm in its 
Bluegrass setting. Here are hallowed shrines, and in the 
historic cemetery Daniel Boone is buried. 

From Fankfort we journey south. We may turn aside 
to visit Shakertown, a village quaint with memories of 
one of America’s strangest sects, and now an institu- 
tion of mercy. Or we may go onward to Harrodsburg. 
The federal government’s Pioneer Monument attests 
the fact that itis the first permanent settlement in the 
West. Here is a cenotaph honoring George Rogers Clark 
and his pioneers of the Northwest. And here Lincoln 
Temple encloses the cabin in which the parents of 
Abraham Lincoln were married. 

Ten miles south of Harrodsburg lies Danville, from 
its earliest days a companion to Lexington in culture 
and learning. It was in Danville that the ten constitu- 
tional conventions met from 1784 to 1792, the fruit of 
their labors to be an act of Congress signed by George 
Washington, John Adams and Frederick Augustus Muh- 
lenberg, admitting Kentucky to the Union. 


“My Old Kentucky Home” 


From Danville we go west and slightly north towards 
Bardstown. We may pause in the Court House of Spring- 
field to gaze on the marriage record of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s parents. 
Surely, just be- 
fore we reach the 
delightfully old 
county seat of 
| Nelson County 
we must pause to 
visit Federal Hill, 
known the world 
over as “The Old 
Kentucky Home,” 
where as a guest 
Stephen Collins 
Foster wrote his 
immortal song. As 
we come into 
Bardstown we see 
a memorial to 
John Fitch, in- 
ventor of the steamboat. But far more compelling is the 
spire of old St. J oseph’s Proto-Cathedral. 

In 1792 Bardstown was made an episcopal seat by the 
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Roman Catholic Church, along with Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, the only seat of authority before then 
being Baltimore. 


Birthplace of Contemporary Presidents 


From Bardstown we continue southwest to Hodgen- 
ville, where a majestic statue of Abraham Lincoln sig- 
nifies that we are soon to reach the farm of Thomas and 
Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, the birth- 
place of their son 
Abraham. Lincoln 
Farm was ded- 
icated as a na- 
tional memorial 
by President 
Theodore Roose- 
velt. President 
William Howard 
Taft laid the cor- 
nerstone of the 
massive Lincoln 
Memorial, and 
President Wood- 
row Wilson ded- 
icated it. Within 
its granite walls 
stands the simple log cabin in which, on February 12, 
1809, the Great Emancipator was born. 

To Mammoth Cave, south and slightly west of Hodg- 
enville, we go, to contemplate the many wonders of one 
of the “Seven Wonders of the World.” Southwest of 
Mammoth Cave is Russellville, the Confederate capital 
of Kentucky. And just west of Russellville is Fairview, 
where, on June 3, 1808, was born Jefferson Davis. Ken- 
tucky gave two of her sons, born within a year and 
scarcely a hundred miles from each other, to be contem- 
porary presidents, one of the United States of America 
and the other of the Confederate States of America. 


The Lincoln Memorial which contains 
the cabin in which he was born 


Pushing Westward 


At the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
lies little Wickliffe, with its “City of the Dead.” Here, 
centuries ago, lived a large community of Mound Build- 
ers. Here they built their mounds and buried their dead. 
And in their ancient buried city one may read and 
ponder their way of life. Not far up the Ohio lies hos- 
pitable Paducah. From tiny Louisville during the Revo- 
lution the George Rogers Clark expedition fared into a 
near-by Northwest, by its victories at Kaskaskia and 
Kahokia and Vincennes to win and secure that North- 
west for a nation newly born. From Paducah, at the 
instance of President Thomas Jefferson, went out the 
Lewis and Clark expedition into a more distant North- 
west, which was to carry the boundaries of the nation 
to the Pacific. 

Up the river from Paducah is Henderson, with its 
Audubon Memorial State Park. For in Henderson John 
J. Audubon kept a little store, which for the most part 
he sadly neglected for the sake of the bird studies and 
paintings that were to make him immortal. A score of 
miles north of the Lincoln birthplace is Fort Knox, the 
headquarters of the First Mechanized Division of the 
United States Army. Within its very heart stands the 
vault that is the repository of the nation’s gold. 
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Pest Elimination 


Nancy Craic conducts a radio hour called “The 
Woman of Tomorrow.” She discusses topics that are of 
interest to women. She has guest speakers who are 
working along lines that are interesting to women. She 
advertises products that women are likely to buy. 

The other day she was advertising a sort of powder 
that was guaranteed to eliminate household pests of all 
sorts. “Women who live in city apartments,” she said, 
“will find this powder extremely helpful. You may keep 
your own apartment spick and span, but perhaps your 
neighbor isn’t quite so careful. You may easily have 
uninvited guests who inspect your kitchen and pantry 
and settle down where food is stored. By the time you 
discover them, getting rid of them may be a problem.” 

In other words, your neighbor’s business is your busi- 
ness, whether you want it to be or not. Pests that beset 
her may soon beset you also. 

We have found this to be true in the realm of world 
politics. We did not think that Manchukuo, Ethiopia or 
Czechoslovakia was our concern. We did not think that 
the cutting off of East Prussia from the rest of Germany 
mattered to us. The bandage has been ripped forcibly 
from our eyes. Wherever the pests of selfishness, greed 
and injustice grow, they are a threat to our national 
housekeeping. 

It is certainly true in the realm of Christian unity. 
No denomination can live to itself alone any more than 
an individual can. If we try it, we kill something vital 
in our religion. We have to live in a community. We 
have to come in contact with other Christians. We have 
to come in contact with all sorts of people with all sorts 
of beliefs. And so long as we do, their pests are our 
pests. 


Message Exchanged 


Many department stores and theaters have instituted 
a message exchange. They have placed in the waiting- 
room or lounge a large blankbook and pencil. If you 
have arranged to meet a friend there and find that the 
engagement has to be broken or another meeting place 
arranged, you write the message in the book. She arrives 
later. A thorough survey of the room shows that you 
are not there. She looks at the book and finds your 
message. Hard feelings are avoided. 

Such an arrangement in the social room of the church 
might make for congregational harmony. Most churches 
are used almost as busily as any other public building. 
People are coming and going. Meetings of all sorts of 
auxiliary groups—church council, choir rehearsals, 
leadership training classes, study groups for all ages, 
service groups of many sorts—are held at the church. 
In some cases, members have acquired the habit of 
dropping in for prayer and meditation. The day when 
a church was used one or two days a week has passed 
in most parishes. “See you in church,” is more than a 
smart phrase. 

What better meeting place could there be for friends 


Ourselves ... 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


whose homes are some distance apart than the church? 
It seems like a good idea to be able to say, “I’m going 
to be at the church this afternoon. When you are 
through with your shopping stop in there and I'll walk 
home with you. And if I can’t wait, I'll leave a message.” 

Sounds like a rather secular use of the church, doesn’t 
it. Yet one of the hardest things about getting people 
into the church is getting them into the building the 
first time. People have a natural shyness about a new 
experience. Once they have been inside a few times, 
they will be less shy about coming to a service. 

At least, that is one theory. What do you think? 


Mop It Up 


ARE you afraid of economists? So are most people. 
They believe that economists are divided into two 
classes: There are the frauds, who pretend to under- 
stand things that cannot be understood and to explain 
things that cannot be explained; and there are the super- 
men, who understand the incomprehensible, even though 
they cannot explain it in terms that make sense to the 
ordinary mortal. 

The other evening I heard the English economist, 
Geoffrey Crowther, on the C. B. S. broadcast from Lon- 
don. When Bob Trout introduced him as the editor of 
The Economist, I thought to myself, “That’s that,” and 
half rose to turn the dial. Then I realized that he was 
using terms that even a woman could understand. (That 
remark is intended as a bit of flattery to the men who 
sometimes read this column. It may make them feel so 
good that they will keep right on reading.) 

Mr. Crowther was talking about inflation. Since the 
people of the United States are thinking in terms of. 
anti-inflation legislation, he thought we might be inter- 
ested to hear what England had done about it. They 
have not, he said, depended on any one thing to curb 
inflation, but on a number of things. First of all, they 
have recognized that if the country is flooded with 
spending money, that money is going to get itself spent, 
price ceilings or no price ceilings. To legislate against 
it will be just about as effective as taking out an in- 
junction against a tidal wave. So they began by mopping 
up the idle spending money. Heavy taxation, voluntary 
savings and compulsory savings are the foundation of 
their fight to preserve a sound currency. Food prices 
have been kept within reason by subsidizing the farmer. 
The government is the only buyer of farm products. 
They buy the farmers’ output and sell it at a loss. 
Rationing and price ceilings do the rest. England has 
escaped inflation. 

That idea of mopping up the spending money was in- 
triguing. Donald Nelson has warned us that America 
is living on her fat. When the present supply of com- 
modities for civilian use are gone, there won’t be any 
more for the duration. Then what are we going to do 
with our money? 

An article in THE LUTHERAN some weeks ago suggested 
that contributing to the church was one way of fighting 
inflation. Mr. Crowther’s talk seemed to me to point up 
that idea. 
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Minister's Wife... . Bordenville Farewell 


Mrs. Lathrop Declines an Invitation 


Joan was setting the table for breakfast while I made 
the coffee. I was wondering how much longer we could 
get coffee. It is hard to think of starting the day with- 
out it, yet I wouldn’t risk the life of a single seaman for 
all the coffee in Brazil. Perhaps we ought to stop drink- 
ing it voluntarily. But then what would happen to all 
the people who depend on the coffee trade for a living? 
The world is certainly in a muddle. 

Voices floated down the stairs. Mark seemed to be 
losing some sort of argument. As he and his father came 
into the dining room, I began to understand. 

“Well, I should think that when a lot of men are going 
away to the army, the school children ought to be there 
to see them off. I don’t see what better reason anyone 
could have for taking a holiday.” 

“The point is that the school authorities don’t see it 
that way. They have made no change in the school pro- 
gram, and that means that you are to be in your seat at 
the regular time.” 

“But maybe if you’d let me go with you to the send- 
off the school would get the idea and let all of the chil- 
dren go the next time.” 

“Not a bad argument, Mark, but I don’t see it that 
way. These men are going where they will have to take 
orders whether they like it or not. That is their job— 
to do as they are told and win the war so that we can 
get on with making the peace. But you have a job too. 
Your job is to stick to your school work and not miss 
anything that will help you to be a better citizen of the 
new world these men are fighting for.” 

“Now, Dad! What am I going to learn in that one hour 
that I can’t learn some other time just as well? I think 
it’s sort of silly.” 

“You can learn self-control, obedience and co-opera- 
tiveness. You can learn to do your own part of a job and 
let the other fellow do his. You can learn that your own 
pleasure isn’t the most important thing in life.” 

“But I don’t see—.” 

“And right now you can learn that there are times 
when arguing doesn’t do one bit of good. So let’s not 
talk about it.” 

Our morning prayers were not an unqualified success. 
Jerry and I ignored Mark’s impatience and kept up a 
polite and impersonal conversation during the meal. By 
the time he left the house, Mark had stopped kicking 
against the pricks. He and Joan raced off cheerfully. 

“I’m glad you could stand firm. I’m afraid I would 
have weakened if he had turned all those noble argu- 
ments on me. But then I am only a sentimental woman.” 

“That’s right. It takes a man to handle a boy.” 

“T should think it would be even harder for you to 
be strict, because I should think you would remember 
how it felt to be a boy.” 

“I remember very well. It often does make me 
weaken, as you know very well. Don’t think I don’t 
know you’re laughing up your sleeve at my imitation of 
a stern parent. Just the same, I think our youngsters 
are not going to thank us in later life if we are too soft 
with them now. Understanding is different from indul- 


gence. And I really meant those high-sounding things 
I was saying to Mark. His job is of as great, if less im- 
mediate, importance as the job the fighting men are 
doing.” 

“Did I understand that you are to have the prayer at 
this ‘send-off,’ as Mark calls it?” 

“Yes, we all gather at the borough hall. There will be 
speeches. Then they give the boys gifts—things that 
will make for their happiness in camp. Then I have a 
prayer and pronounce the benediction.” 

“What denomination was the minister they had the 
last time? Mrs. French was telling me about it. She 
doesn’t know all the other ministers in town yet, but 
she was horrified by his prayer. He told God what a 
just war this was and how we knew that He was march- 
ing along with our armies.” 

“Are you trying tactfully to warn me not to do like- 
wise?” 

“When I am tactful, I hope I manage to be less obvious. 
But what can you say in a prayer at a time like this?” 

“Dozens of things. You can pray for the spiritual 
safety of the boys, for strength and courage in danger. 
You can pray that distance shall make no real separa- 
tion. You can pray that the nation may be worthy of 
victory. You can pray that—. But why don’t you come 
along?” 

“Look at me. I put on this little creation so that I 
could get some work done this morning.” 

“Tt won’t take you long to change and we have twenty 
minutes. Hurry along, and I’ll carry these dishes to the 
kitchen for you.” 

“Jerry, I wouldn’t have the heart to go when Mark 
had to trot off to school. I’d feel like a cheat.” 

“Nonsense. You can give him a detailed account of it.” 

“But my work—.” 

“Haven’t I heard you say that housework always 
waits?” 

“Well, if you must have the real reason—I’m not sure 
I wouldn’t break down. Saying good-by gets harder in- 
stead of easier for me, and I should hate to make a spec- 
tacle of myself in public. If I thought my presence 
would do anyone any good, I’d steel myself to it. But 
I’m not going for the ride, thank you.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


OcrToBeEr’s not hot, 
October’s not cold. 
Fair-weather Christians 
Should flock to the fold. 


ToroN’ 
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The night is far spent, and the day is at hand: let us 
therefore cast off the works of darkness and let us put 
on the armor of light. Romans 13: 12 


“Topay the skies are black with chickens coming 
home to roost,’ said someone significantly. Militarism 
and its flock of evils are not the total causes of the 
world’s undoing: witness, in evidence, the slave trade 
and commerce in liquors and narcotics, dollar diplomacy, 
exploitation of weaker nations, and all the train of evils 
that have beclouded the nations. Blacker than others 
are some nations, but none is guiltless; for as Holy 
Writ declares, “All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” The only way to dispel the gloom is to 
destroy its source, which is sin. To fight the invisible 
forces of evil, we must “cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light.” 


+ + + 


Stand, therefore, having girded your loins with truth. 
Ephesians 6: 14 


NorHinG begets confidence like the certainty which 
comes with knowledge. When Henry J. Kaiser, the con- 
struction wizard, went to Washington and met with 
indifference, if not rebuff, from certain official quarters, 
he smilingly stood his ground on the claim as to what 
he was able to accomplish in air transport building. He 
got the tentative order because his confidence was based 
in knowledge. So all masterful men have stood their 
ground and have won through because they were pos- 
itive in their convictions. 


+ + + 


. having your feet shod with the 
Ephesians 6: 14 


Stand therefore . 
righteousness. 


LiIncoLn said: “I know that the Lord is always on the 
side of the right, but it is my constant anxiety and 
prayer that I and this nation should be on the Lord’s 
side.” That should be the attitude of every Christian 
leader. If we have on “the breastplate of righteousness,” 
we can expect to stand up under the attacks of evil. 
Every effort is put forth to bring our armaments of war 
up to the maximum in quantity and efficiency. But how 
zealously do we strive to equip ourselves with right- 
eousness, which is the real strength of a people? 


+ + + 


Stand therefore ... having your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. Ephesians 6: 15 


“FigHTinG the Russians is more like fighting a row of 
pillows than bowling at a pyramid of duckpins,” wrote 
Hugh Johnson. The resiliency of that great nation, its 
power to resist hammer blows from the enemy, is partly 
because their avowed policy is unity for peace. The 
quiet processes may be subtle but mighty, for conquest 
as well as for defense. The “standing fast” of the soldier 
of the cross is a necessary prelude to his marching on 
toward greater victories. As the feet of the soldier must 
have soft yet sturdy shoes to stand up under all condi- 
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tions of terrain and attack, so must the feet of the cru- 
sader for Christ be shod “with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” or he cannot stand up under sin’s 
assaults. 


+ + + 


The heavens and the earth shall shake: but Jehovah 
will be a refuge unto his people, and a stronghold to 
the children of Israel. Joel 3: 16 


Tue heavens and the earth are shaking these days 
from the ack-ack of anti-aircraft fire, and the explo- 
sions of cannon, torpedo, dive-bomber; but from each, 
science finds some sort of defense or security. Heavy 
armaments, reinforced fortresses, underground shelters, 
present their limited protection. But to “His people” 
Jehovah promises to be “a stronghold,” a refuge against 
all attacks of the forces of sin. “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will 
not we fear though the earth be removed and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 


+ + + 


And it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. 
Matthew 7:25 


On the lower side of a certain street the porches are 
leaning and pulling away from the houses, the walls of 
which are cracking and the partitions sinking. On the 
upper side of the street all the houses stand firm, from 
cellar to roof. The reason: on one side is filled-in earth 
and sandy bottom; on the other, strata of rock. The 
character which is built on the shifting opinions of men 
sinks under strain, shakes, rips and goes down when a 
storm comes. The character which is built on the firm 
foundation of the “Rock of Ages” stands up under the 
test of time. “On Christ the solid Rock, I stand; all other 
ground is sinking sand.” 


+ + + 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee. Isaiah 23: 3 


BisHop JoHn H. VINcENT suggested this as a morning 
resolution: “I will this day try to live a simple, sincere, 
and serene life, repelling promptly every thought of dis- 
content, anxiety, and discouragement, and cultivating 
the habit of holy silence and childlike trust in God.” 
Isaiah assures us that in response to such desire and 
resolution God will “keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed” on Him. And Jesus promises, “Peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” 


PRAYER 


AutmicHty God, Whose dear Son went not up to joy 
but first suffered pain, and entered not into glory before 
He was crucified: Mercifully grant that we, walking in 
the way,,of the cross, may find it none other than the 
way of life and peace; through the same Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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"Where Thou Standest” 


Dr. Paut ScHERER’s book, The Place Where Thou 
Standest, drives home God’s ancient message at Horeb’s 
burning bush. The revelation of God Almighty—‘EI- 
Shaddai”—as “Jehovah, the ever-living, ever-present 
One,” is the background and basis of the message to 
Moses and to us today. Through the abiding presence 
and power of Jehovah was the seemingly impossible task 
of salvation from Egyptian bondage to be effected. His 
Spirit was breathed into the hesitating Moses, and the 
difficult mission was undertaken in sole reliance upon 
God, and not upon his own wisdom and ability. 

“The place whereon thou standest” today is “holy 
ground,” if the presence of the ever-living God is recog- 
nized in the burning bushes of His repeated revelations. 
As Dr. Scherer emphasizes in his masterly way, we 
should accept the spiritual bases of the tested past as 
holy ground upon which to build our future. 

While recognizing the evil “conspiracy against the 
present,’ we should see in the conditions of today the 
“holy ground” of special opportunity from which to go 
forth to the shaping of a better world. The “stirring 
dreams of the past and heroic visions of the future” 
should bring us to an appreciation of the vital impor- 
tance of the link of the living present as our holy op- 
portunity. 

“But let’s bring that right down to your own life,” is 
a practical exhortation: “You think you have a pretty 
narrow sphere. ... You’re a clerk or a housekeeper, 
just a plain, garden variety of stenographer, teacher. 
How on earth can anybody make that out to be holy! 
The kind of routine you have to go through! Who’s any 
the better for it? Of course, I don’t know. I do know 
that any number of people can be better for it... . When 
a man looks down on his job and doesn’t regard it as 
being very important, you'll find as a rule that he isn’t 
using it to anybody’s advantage but his own; and that 
isv’t important. .. . What you are doing never will be 
holy until you get yourself out of the middle of it! When 
you are no longer just keeping a house, but making a 
home; not a teacher or a secretary or a clerk, but a 
living soul with something of life in its hands to fashion 
after the pattern which was shown you in the mount 
that day when God spoke to you and you heard Him. 
When that’s how it is, you will not be calling any of it 
mean and poor and wellnigh hopeless!” Then your pres- 
ent will be not only your own but that of somebody else 
—somebody who perhaps shall one day look back with 
a grateful heart to you as the co-builder of his life. 

We digress to pass on a simple illustration of this spir- 
itual transmission: A well-known cousin of Dr. Scherer, 
in a talk years ago, told of the influence of a colored 
maid upon her life. Although a servant doing menial 
tasks, she went about her duties singing gospel songs 
and negro spirituals. If religion brings that happiness 
into the drudgery of the day and lifts the humblest be- 
liever into such continual ecstasy, I want that variety 
too. It helped to influence the members in that home; 
it impressed us who heard this testimony; and from 
memory’s chalice we pass it on to you. The place of the 
humblest task and the heart of the lowliest servant can 
be “holy ground” whence goes forth God’s ministrations. 

To pass on something worthwhile, one must not only 
recognize the holiness of his place and work in life, but 
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also base his faith and action securely in the being and 
help of the Almighty. When standing firm on his spir- 
itual convictions, no power on earth or in hell can budge 
the divinely based man from his duty. He stands im- 
movable and radiant on his holy ground that therefrom 
he may move majestically to his God-sent task. So stood 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, who budged not one 
iota at each time of testing, and who wrote to his fellow 
believers to “be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might,” “able to stand against the wiles of the devil” 
because implemented invisibly with “the whole armor of 
God.” So stood the great reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when, facing the combined opposition of both the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, he trusted in that spir- 
itual armor, grasped “the sword of the Spirit,” and from 
the Rock of eternal Truth confessed courageously, “Here 
I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 
So stood, close to our own generation, the man Heyer 
when the foundations seemed to be shaking under the 
ramparts of the Kingdom of Rajahmundry. He would 
allow no faltering at the home base to halt the work of 
God’s salvation. When one was needed to go and lead 
idolators out from heathen bondage, more dreaded than 
Egyptian slavery, he himself undertook the mission. 
Relying on the strength of Jehovah-Jesus, he offered 
himself and said, like Moses, Paul, and Luther, “I am 
ready!” The readiness of each true believer is based on 
faith in the promises of the eternal God, Who says from 
that holy mount, Olivet: “Lo, I am with you alway!” 


Peter versus Socrates 


In less than two hundred years of Greek history the 
rocky peninsula of the Hellenes produced more than a 
score of immortal figures. Of them, Socrates was per- 
haps the most popular; but very few people are now 
interested in what he thought or did. His distinguished 
disciples, Plato and Aristotle, influenced greatly the 
thought of philosophers. But the great mass of human- 
ity know more about Peter, the converted fisherman, 
whose plain life and brief letters have influenced in- 
creasing millions. He had a depth of understanding and 
breadth of knowledge that philosophers had not, be- 
cause he sat at the feet of the all-wise Teacher, Jesus. 

Sufficient recognition is not given to the humble leader 
who is not a “big wig” but only a “little man” of the 
ranks. Abraham Lincoln, although once derisively called 
“a dirty story teller” and “a baboon,” rose above pov- 
erty and calumny to become President of a great na- 
tion, and ranks among the immortals in the affections of 
mankind. But swearing fisherman, Simon, became Peter 
the apostle, and holds wider sway over the hearts of 
multitudes than earth’s greatest ruler. 

Peter, like the philosopher and the statesman, was a 
rugged individualist and was endowed with native in- 
telligence of high order, deep understanding of human 
nature, constructive imagination, and keen sense of 
moral duty. But the apostle had a depth of spiritual 
appreciation, based in religious convictions, cultivated 
by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and infused with the 
Holy Spirit. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue LUTHERAN’s subscription manager informs us that 
orders from pastors for the forty-eight-page convention 
issue (October 28) will exceed 10,000. This means that 
number of copies besides those sent to regular sub- 
scribers. 

This large acceptance of THE LUTHERAN’S offer to sup- 
ply the churches promptly with a news story of its con- 
vention is of course pleasing and encouraging to the 
editor, his staff, and to the Publication House. But we 
deem the demand for the issue to have an even greater 
significance. It indicates the expectation of opportunities 
for the realization of a constructive program to which 
the Church in convention assembled has been guided. 
The pastors and their congregations are eager to enter 
upon its realization. 


DISCONTENT IN PARISHES 


TuHE series of letters from readers of THE LUTHERAN 
which began with one signed, ‘““A Voice from the Pew,” 
has considerable practical importance. More than one 
layman has conveyed to us approval of the ground of 
complaint which was given; which was, that a minister 
can give only superficial attention to the duties of his 
parish yet be continued in his pastoral office. The lay- 
man’s contention was that our method of handling the 
office of the ministry lacks provision for inciting clergy- 
men to more adequate application to their work. This 
permits discontent to grow to an intensity that often 
creates prolonged divisions in a congregation and un- 
necessary hardships for ministers. 

In reply to these views THE LUTHERAN received com- 
munications from certain clergymen who insist that 
there is plenty of machinery in our form of church gov- 
ernment to make necessary adjustments and ease fric- 
tion between pastor and people. Discontent becomes 
acute, say these clergymen, because the regulations for 
adjustments are either ignored or improperly used. 

It is generally admitted that there is a sufficient quan- 
tity of unrest in parishes to justify an effort to decrease 
it. Tue LuTHEeRAN therefore suggests its consideration 
and offers a series of approaches to the problem. 

We begin with two general statements, the first of 
which is that, taken by and large, the training, conscien- 
tiousness and devotion to their calling of the U. L. C. A.’s 
clergymen entitle them as a class to the confidence of 
our congregations. On the average they will equal, and 
in some respects surpass, any previous generation’s 
pastors. 

Second, great care should be used in correcting such 
sources of friction as exist, so as to avoid a type of too 
great centralization of authority in synodical govern- 
ment or in forms of public worship. The Lutheran con- 
ception of the church as the communion of saints (be- 
lievers in Christ), and the necessity in these days to 
emphasize our doctrine of the priesthood of believers, 
are ample grounds for caution. 


Ideals Difficult to Realize 


It should be everywhere recognized that one reason 
why the pastoral office is most difficult to fill, is its ideal- 
ism, its reaching toward pleasing God rather than men, 
and the objective, to bring salvation through Christ to 


the souls of people and to maintain them in Christian 
fellowship. What is sometimes called a consuming desire 
to be a good servant of the Lord burns in the hearts of 
most young men when they take the vows of ordination. 
When called, they enter upon the duties to which they 
have looked forward for seven years or longer. Their 
souls are aglow with consecration as they begin their 
ministry. 

Unfortunately, fuel to feed this flame is not always 
plentiful, and, believe it or not, circumstances are not 
uncommon that serve to reduce the zeal of the minister. 
He feels himself misunderstood or not followed. He 
encounters parish conditions that chill his esteem for 
some of his members and artificially exaggerate his de- 
pendence on others. There may be domestic situations 
that breed discontent. Sometimes insufficient income 
causes chronic irritation. Homesickness has been a fac- 
tor in some instances of dissatisfaction. There is also the 
stage of old age, when youthful zeal has lessened, when 
fears for the future are an obsession and, sad to say, 
when individual clergymen discover they are no longer 
wanted by a good-sized portion of their flock. 

In too many instances, efforts to ease the situation at 
an early stage have been neglected. We are informed 
by a competent source that pastors could often stop 
discontent at its source by earlier and greater frankness 
with their church councils. Certainly entire confidence 
—including adequate income—should be expected. Often 
leading members—women among them—can be of great 
value in explaining and thereby removing misunder- 
standings. 


Consultant for Both Parties 


Beyond the parish is the synod, which consists of con- 
gregations and pastors, and is an authority for both. In 
the United Lutheran Church the idea is general and 
practical that the president of the synod is the “pastor 
of pastors,’ and thereby qualified and authorized for 
intimate conferences for the minister, or the churches, 
or both. Confidential, but not anonymous, correspond- 
ence or interviews with the president call for no expla- 
nation or apology. 

An idea is widely current that churches having bish- 
ops avoid the kind of confusion concerning which there 
are complaints in the U. L. C. A. If, on that notion, it 
is proposed to exchange our present system for episcopal 
prerogatives, such as are found in sister denominations, 
we should beware of it. The Methodist group modified 
the Anglican form of episcopacy and substituted lim- 
ited tenure of office. This has been greatly modified. 
The Episcopal brethren are reported to meet serious 
obstacles in their diocesan administrations. The Baptists 
are individualists who apparently roam at will as to 
selecting their ministers. 

With our present conception of the call, and while the 
unit of ecclesiastical power continues where it is, the 
removal of these prerogatives from basic congregational 
functioning to any other placement could lead, and in 
past instances has led, to troubles as great and more 
chronic than those that now create discontent among us. 
We neefl to deal with the conditions that exist through 
the authority that is now available. A capable and coura- 
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geous committee, with instructions from the U. L. 
C. A. that authorize them to get the whole story, would 
prescribe oil for the machinery and replacements of 
worn parts with new ones. 


Over-emphasis of Synodical Ties 


Such a committee would probably start at the top to 
discover whether synoditis is affecting synodical admin- 
istration. The complaint was made some years ago as 
an argument to merge small synods into larger ones, 
that these unit groups, however small, undertake to 
maintain their congregations and pastors within the re- 
stricted area of their own parishes and thereby suffer 
from isolation and inbreeding. It should be kept prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically in mind, that ordination 
by one U. L. C. A. synod entitles a pastor to serve in 
any U. L. C. A. synod, if he and his advisers feel that a 
true and rightful call has been received. Certainly the 
danger of discrimination among big synods and little 
ones, between missions and self-supporting parishes, be- 
tween urban and rural localities will not seriously 
threaten the U. L. C. A. if there is due regard for the 
regulations now promulgated and if there is opportunity 
to receive a call when it has been properly issued. 

But pastors must set an example of faith in their call 
and of superiority to petty aggravations. They must not 
take too seriously that blue Monday desire for a call to 
another parish and they must examine critically that 
accompanying feeling that somebody is holding the door 
against advancement earned. 


Christian Citizenship 
Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEVER 


The responsibilities of Christian Citizenship are 
definitely social. It is as a citizen that the individual is 
related most specifically to organized society. It is in 
that relationship that he becomes definitely responsible 
for the “common welfare.” The responsibilities of cit- 
izenship are discharged in five ways in a democracy: 
(1) Through the use of the ballot. (2) Through service 
in office. (3) Through the support of law and order. 
(4) Through payment of taxes. (5) Through personal 
influence upon fellow-citizens—by example, evangelism, 
education and advocacy of Christian ideals. 

The Christian citizen finds the fundamental principles 
for his conduct, as a citizen, in his Christian religion, 
and from it come his motives, so that his steadfast pur- 

pose is to practice “‘applied Christianity.” He concen- 
' trates his efforts for the political common welfare upon 
the roots of the political life. It is his conviction that 
the only cure for major political ills is through the cure 
of economic ills; that the only cure for economic ills is 
through the cure of social ills; that the only cure for 
social ills is through the cure of spiritual ills by genuine 
conversion to Christianity. Christian citizenship is con- 
structive, from the bottom up, rather than coercive, 
from the top down. It stands for voluntary integrity and 
righteousness, and for the prevention of ills which are 
only suppressed, but not cured, by law. 


Christian Citizenship and public office. The Chris- 
tian citizen regards public office as a channel for social 
service of the most essential character, for the temporal 
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welfare of organized society. He does not regard it as a 
means for selfish advancement, but as a position of serv- 
ice, involving social interests as a sacred trust. If he 
himself is an office holder, he seeks to give full measure 
of service for common welfare, with integrity and hon- 
esty, with full regard for the rights of every fellow- 
citizen, without prejudice or partisanship. He also 
makes such a will to serve the primary consideration 
when he joins his fellow-citizens in the choice of office- 
holders, through nominations and elections. He de- 
plores, and does his best to prevent, every form of 
political corruption in elections and in office practice. 


Christian Citizenship and the ballot. All the respon- 
sibilities which belong to public office are primarily the 
responsibilities of the individual citizen who delegates 
them to chosen officers by election. To the Christian cit- 
izen, therefore, the ballot is a particular responsibility, 
which includes all the responsibilities of office. The 
power of the ballot is, therefore, also a sacred trust, in 
which the duties of public social services are centered. 
The Christian citizen can never vote blindly or care- 
lessly. He must seek full and accurate information both 
as to candidates for office and as to platforms upon 
which they propose to serve. The Christian voter must 
be guided by intelligence, integrity, justice, independ- 
ence, conscience and courage. 


Christian Citizenship and law. The Christian citizen 
recognizes the necessity for law, because the evil in men 
is constantly manifesting itself in the violation of rights 
and in crimes against persons and properties, for the 
prevention of which voluntary righteousness is not suf- 
ficient. The Christian citizen, therefore, respects and 
upholds government as an institution, and for its sake, 
as well as for the support of good laws, supports the 
observance of all laws—even bad laws—until they can 
be changed by orderly process. But whatever the Chris- 
tian citizen does in behalf of either the enactment or 
enforcement of law, he does as a Christian citizen, 
through civic processes. He always recognizes the fact 
that government is inclusive in its structure and func- 
tions, as the institution of organized society, with both 
Christian and non-Christian elements, and is charged 
with responsibility for secular interests only. Govern- 
ment is concerned with morality even, only as far as it 
involves the common secular welfare. Since the Chris- 
tian citizen recognizes this fact, and asks and expects 
government to guarantee and protect religious liberty, 
he does not involve the church, as a religious institution, 
in the civic affairs which belong to government. The 
mind of the church on social ethics is made real to the 
government through Christian citizens in their daily 
lives, at the ballot box and in public office. The church, 
on account of the freedom which is vital to its very ex- 
istence, has no right to speak to government in any other 
way than through its Christian citizens, as citizens, and 
not as churchmen. 


Christian Citizenship and the. common welfare. 
Christianity, as a social force, is like leaven: it per- 
meates the whole social body, by influencing individuals 
in all of the relationships of daily life. It needs no other 
quality or means. Permeation is the most effective 
process for transformation. It is irresistible if there is 
life in the leaven, and genuine Christianity needs no 
artificial reinforcement. 
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Marriage a Holy Estate 


Attention of the Church Directed to This Basic Social Covenant 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 2: 18-24; Matthew 19: 3-6; John 2: 1-5 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 1 


No one will question the wisdom of 
the committee having charge of the 
selection of subjects for Sunday school 
lessons during 1942, that they have 
chosen for one Sunday’s study in the 
senior department of the Sunday 
schools the covenant of marriage. Al- 
most the earliest revelation vouchsafed 
to Moses and through him transmitted 
to the chosen people had to do with 
this relationship. It is in the second 
chapter of Genesis that the creation of 
Eve is described. The narrative con- 
cludes with a declaration which implies 
the organic relationships of the man 
and the woman: “This is now bone of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” There 
is the further conclusion, which was 
continued in the traditions of the Jews 
and from them passed into the New 
Testament’s revelation and continues to 
this day in the liturgy for marriage— 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” 


Purposes of Marriage 

In this same second chapter of 
Genesis one finds the purpose of, not 
exactly the marriage covenant, but of 
the marriage relationship. One reads: 
“And the Lord God said, It is not good 
that the man should be alone; I will 
make him an help meet for him.” The 
two statements complement each other; 
and in view of the intelligence and spir- 
ituality of both the man and the wo- 
man, the implication is logical that 
human nature is so created that in the 
duality of the two sexes there is both 
the possibility and the responsibility of 
a mutual development in which the 
man and the woman share. It is true 
that there is a third objective of nature 
which is concerned in this marital re- 
lationship; namely, the continuation of 
the species. But this is not, as many 
biologists propose, the dominant pur- 
pose. On the contrary, the two na- 
tures, the man’s and the woman’s, have 
the potential qualifications for the 
highest kind of life, namely, that to 
which God could entrust dominion over 
the works of His hands. 


Family the Basic Unit 

Culture, happiness, and dominion are 
qualities of life which involve growth 
in intelligence, increase of affection, and 
submission to orderly living. These ob- 
jectives have the beginning of their 
realization in the family—the man, the 


woman, and their children. It is the 
family that has been expanded into the 
clan, and finally has attained the dig- 
nity and power of the state. Through- 
out this development the essential unit 
is the family. 

It is easy to understand why in the 
covenant of marriage, as it is entered 
into under the sponsorship of the 
church, the first declaration should be: 
“Forasmuch as Marriage is a holy es- 
tate, ordained of God, and to be held 
in honor by all, it becometh those who 
enter therein to weigh, with reverent 
minds, what the Word of God teacheth 
concerning it.” It is obvious that all 
who undertake the obligations of this 
agreement should be taught concerning 
its place in the will of God, its origin 
as indicated by the revealed teachings 
in the Bible, and its blessedness where 
it is understood and properly revered. 
Marriage from this point of view is 
properly called an estate which, un- 
der proper limitations, contains the re- 
sources of love between man and 
woman, the mutual obligations of 
parents and children, the recognition 
of God’s will concerning the kingdom 
of God, and the entrance of human 
beings therein through faith in Christ, 
and the final absorption of the estate 
into the perfect spiritual regime where 
there is neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage. 


Civil Obligations 

The concern of the state in this basic 
social government is easily appreciated. 
A major function of civil law is de- 
fining and protecting the rights of prop- 
erty, the principles of government, and 
the provisions for citizens’ participation 
in education, regard for law, and fore- 
thought for the future. Because of these 
implications in the marital covenant, 
the state requires monogamy, and obe- 
dience to hygienic, educational, and 
other legal enactments. In the pur- 
suance of these objectives—which are 
for the good of all, but particularly for 
the provision of privilege and progress 
to the weak—the state claims partner- 
ship in the marital covenant. It is a 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 26-November 1 


The Crown of Creation. Genesis 1: 24-28. 
Adam and Eve in Eden. Genesis 2: 18-24. 
Isaac and Rebekah. Genesis 24: 61-67. 
. Jacob and Rachel. Genesis 29: 13-20. 
Builders of Happy Homes. Jeremiah 29: 4-6. 
. “What God Hath Joined Together.” Mat- 
thew 19: 3-6. 
Jesus at a Wedding. John 2: 1-5, 
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true American’s idea of secular stability 
that marriage shall terminate only 
with death, that the relations of parents 
and children be to the best interests of 
both, and that one generation should 
both inherit from the past and provide 
for the future in an equitable way. 

However, like other contracts, fail- 
ure of one or both parties to live up to 
the terms which have been accepted is 
recognized by the state; to meet this 
condition legal separation or divorce is 
obtainable. So far as the state is con- 
cerned, the granting of a divorce com- 
pletely frees the parties to the mar- 
riage from obligations to each other, 
so that either or both are free to enter 
into another marriage covenant. The 
Lutheran Church has interpreted the 
New Testament to mean that infidelity 
and malicious desertion are sins against 
the covenant so serious as to nullify it. 
The right to remarriage is granted to 
the innocent party. 


Misuse of the Covenant 

From the point of view of the state, 
an error long prevalent in many Euro- 
pean countries was not transported to 
America. The so-called law of primo- 
geniture, by which the first-born had 
advantages over the other heirs of the 
family in social position and in in- 
heritance, was not imported. 

It is proper in this article to remark 
also that the Reformation corrected an 
erroneous teaching of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. We do not give to mar- 
riage the rank of a sacrament. It is: 
important that the teaching of the 
church should take cognizance of the 
fact that by evangelical doctrines 
(those taught by most Protestant de- 
nominations) the holiness of marriage 
is not given it by the act of the church 
in officiating at the rite. The Roman 
Catholic Church makes a sacrament of 
marriage by injecting into it a promise 
of what might be called marital grace. 
It has no authority for such listing of 
this covenant. The sacredness of mar- 
riage does not spring from, nor is it en- 
hanced by, the agency through which it 
is performed. The declaration that the 
covenant is indissoluble because it is 
sacramental has no authority in Scrip- 
ture or in experience, except where 
Roman Catholicism has been dominant. 

The error in this claim by the Roman 
Catholic Church becomes apparent 
where one studies the domestic re- 
lationships in countries where only a 
priest is vested with authority to per- 
form the marriage ceremony and 
where both parties to the marriage 
must be Roman Catholics. The prey- 
alence of immorality, the handicaps of 
separated, unmarriageable men and 
women, and the lack of freedom in the 
performance of marital obligations in- 
dicate that this doctrine of marital 
grace is artificial. Y 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Our Church 


Ephesians 4: 11-16 


“Count your blessings, 
Name them one by one, 
Count your blessings, 
See what God hath done.” 


November topics are keyed to the 
Thanksgiving theme. Too often our 
American Thanksgiving has stressed 
material blessings. We counted the 
grain in our storehouses and the bonds 
in our lockboxes and the cars in our 
garages and found enough to make us 
thankful. This year of war leaves us 
little in a material way for which to 
give thanks. War and prosperity do not 
mix. Increases in income are more 
than absorbed in the costs of war. 
There is a measure of unholy satisfac- 
tion in the fact that bad as the situa- 
tion is on the American continents, it 
is worse, much worse, in Europe and 
Asia. That offers a mean basis for a 


‘thankful spirit. Rather let us consider 


some blessings that are found in our 
churches, our homes, our free nations, 
and the hope of a better world. The 
first blessing to be counted is “Our 
Church.” 


The Birthday of the Church 

The word church occurs only twice 
in the Gospels, and one of those looks 
to the future—Matthew 16: 18, “Upon 
this rock will I build my church.” The 
other reference in Matthew 18: 17 quite 


definitely refers to the band of dis- 


ciples who are to mediate if necessary 
in disputes between the brethren. 

The rest of the New Testament is full 
of references to the church. Pentecost 
is the true beginning of the Church, 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit in 
power in the Upper Room was the 


‘driving force to send the disciples out 


on the quest for converts. Acts is de- 
voted to the story of the expanding, 
growing church, and the Epistles are 
filled with guidance and inspiration for 
the church. John in Revelation en- 
visioned the glorified, triumphant 
church. Church history, from Pente- 
cost on to eternity, is the story of the 
march of Christianity to ultimate vic- 
tory. The church is God’s plan for the 
evangelization of the world. 


“Called Out” 


The meaning of the Greek word 
translated church is “that which is 
called out.” The literal meaning of that 
definition in the days) of the apostles 
and their immediate successors is easily 


recognized. The world was pagan. The 
philosophy of life was “eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die.” It saw 
values against no background of eter- 
nity, but concerned itself only with this 
present life. From such a world the 
disciples of Christ are called out. They 
create a little community of their own 
where values are established by faith 
in Christ. In the world hate and greed 
ruled, but in the church love was the 
only law. “Behold how these Christians 
love one another” is heathen testimony 
to the life of the church during its first 
centuries. 

Today it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between those who are in the 
church and those who are not. Yet 
Christians are still called out to a life 
different from that of the world. It is 
still the ideal of the church to be the 
congregation of the saints, the fellow- 
ship of the saved. Through the church 
the truth of the Gospel comes into the 
minds and hearts of men, and the power 
of the Holy Spirit gives them rebirth 
and nourishment for their souls in the 
Sacraments. 

Paul gives a clear-cut statement as 
to the right of any man to be included 
among the saved—Romans 8:9, “If 
any man hath not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.” More is necessary 
than the merely formal profession of 
a creed or the outward attention of 
Word and Sacraments. Often the 
church has been cursed by a hyp- 
ocritical membership. The visible 
church must include those who, like the 
Pharisees, keep meticulously the letter 
of the law, but deny the spirit. The 
true church, the invisible congregation, 
only God can know. Every member of 
that mighty throng will have “the spirit 
of Christ.” We must allow the tares to 
grow with the wheat, but God will not 
miss a single grain of His harvest. 


The Body of Christ 

Our Scripture lesson, Ephesians 4: 
11-16, uses this figure of the body of 
Christ, and there is none that so clearly 
defines the character and work of the 
church. The body is dead without the 
spirit or soul. The church without 
Christ is a corpse, with no life in it. 
The spirit without the body is not able 
to make itself heard; it can do no work; 
it remains vague and unreal. This is 
not fully true about Christ without the 
church. All figures of speech break 
down at some point. Unless some other 
means were used, Christ would remain 
in the world without witness, unable 
to speak, to heal, to help, to comfort 
and to save. Through the church Christ 


ministers by the lips and hands and 
lives of His disciples. The church is 
Christ at work in the world. 


A House 

In I Peter 2: 4-9 another figure is 
used for the church. This time it is a 
house or a building. Again we are re- 
minded that we are “living stones,” 
each with a designed place in the 
structure. There is an Architect, and 
His blueprints provide a place for each 
stone, great or small. Christ Himself is 
the keystone for the arch or the cor- 
nerstone for the building. We may 
think of the church as a temple, built 
to glorify God. It must be beautiful, 
serviceable, fit for its purpose. 


A Royal Priesthood 


In the passage from I Peter quoted 
above there is another term that has 
great significance, “royal priesthood.” 
One of the doctrines of our Church is 
that of the priesthood of all believers. 
That is.a great ideal. It is the founda- 
tion of all true democracy. Certainly 
it suggests a mark of the church that is 
found in no earthly organization. With 
the coming of Christ there was no need 
of priestcraft. No mediator is to come 
between the believer and his Lord. 
Church members need no one to say 
their prayers for them. They do need 
a leader in prayer, and they need a 
pastor as sheep need a shepherd. But 
every Christian is a child of the King. 
As a child the way is always open to 
the ear of the Father. 


The Bride of Christ 

In Ephesians 5: 26 Paul speaks of the 
church as the bride of Christ. This, 
too, is a beautiful thought. It makes 
the church the object of the love and 
protection of Christ. Christ loved the 
church and gave Himself for it. The 
bride uses every legitimate art to be 
attractive to her husband, to be worthy 
of him. The church should be eager to 
please Christ. Every meeting of a con- 
gregation or church council, every 
thought of every church member ought 
to be devoted to this high purpose, to 
be worthy of Christ, to please Christ. 

Well can we lift our voices in thanks- 
giving for the church, It is not an in- 
stitution devised by man, but it is God’s 
gift to us. Men can refuse this gift. 
Men do refuse it. But to those of us 
who respond to the Lord’s invitation 
the church becomes a means of grace. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, November 1. 
Next topic, Our Homes. 
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Church vs. Hitler - 1933 to 1937 
Until That Day. By Kressmann Taylor. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 314 pages. 
$2.75. 


When the Nazi revolution broke in 1933, the German Lutheran Church faced 
a crisis that drew the attention of the whole world. This book seeks to capture 


the suspense and drama of that period. 

Cast into autobiographical form by a 
ghost writer, Kressmann Taylor, this is 
the anonymous story of “Karl Hoff- 
mann,” son of a pastor of a Lutheran 
cathedral. When nineteen years old this 
scholarly lad matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin (1931). From that 
vantage point he witnessed the effect 
of the Nazi revolution upon university 
life and on the church. In 1933 he 
campaigned in an abortive, under- 
ground student movement, the Christ- 
liche Kampffront, led by Niemoeller 
for the election of von Bodelschwingh 
as bishop of the new National Lutheran 
Church. Later he and his father were 
active in the Confessional Synod and 
as the result of a dramatic and hot- 
headed sermon following his father’s 
death, “Hoffmann” was forced to flee 
to the United States toward the end of 
1937. He now serves a parish here. 
Names and details have been changed 
throughout (some are false, others may 
have been invented). They are more 
vivid and ring truer for the years 1933- 
1935. 

Very significant are the sidelights 
on life in a parsonage in which the pas- 
tor’s son was quite aloof from the 
misery and suffering of the poor and 
laboring classes in his own town. (It is 
not surprising that these people had 
little sympathy and understanding for 
the church when the revolution came, 
but that fact is glossed over). There 
are vivid pictures of university days in 
Berlin (some of which this reviewer 
also observed in 1935). 

Throughout the book runs a deep 
respect for the Lutheran Church. The 
book succeeds in capturing the tense 
atmosphere of the Kirchenkampf 
(church struggle), when hearts were 
beating faster and the familiar, oft- 
mouthed words of the Bible took on a 


New Mission Policy 


Christian Missions in Today’s World. 
By W. O. Carver. Harper and Brothers. 
148 pages. $1.50. 


Christianity is being called today to 
redeem humanity unto a true world 
community. God has always intended 
the Christian faith to be the faith of 
all humanity, but the passing of cen- 
turies has hardened the Christian con- 
cept into forms, institutions and or- 


new cutting edge, to the amazement 
and shame of many Christians. 

Like a pencil drawing, many details 
of the confused and complex events are 
left out. This over-simplification pre- 
vents the book from presenting an ac- 
curate and true picture of the crisis, 
even from the book’s personal view- 
point. 

One example of such over-simplifi- 
cation may suffice. In the ballot for 
the national bishop, the book points out 
that the only choice permitted was 
“ves” or “no” for Mueller, the dark- 
horse German-Christian candidate. 
Nothing is said of the curiously vacil- 
lating character of von Bodelschwingh, 
who resigned from the nomination, 
leaving no other candidate. Other sig- 
nificant factors are left out. Niemoeller 
was himself a member of the Nazi 
party, and his children, like many the- 
ological students, were active in Nazi 
organizations. To add to the confusion, 
the Lutheran Church was rent by the- 
ological controversies and _ personal 
jealousies, divided among twenty-eight 
provincial “synods.” It had lost the ear 
of the common man in most parts of 
Germany. The popular vote, however, 
was not unanimous, as the author 
states, but a two-thirds majority. Sub- 
sequently, though that is not clearly 
stated, the new bishop was disregarded 
by the church and, heaped with rid- 
icule, sank into deserved oblivion. | 

Books of this nature must fit a set 
pattern to attract a publisher and a 
market. Wartime creates an unwhole- 
some and abnormal atmosphere for an 
honest and accurate treatment. Read- 
ers are more interested in the political 
significance of the German Church as 
an anti-Nazi movement than in the re- 
ligious meaning of that crisis for the 
whole Church. G. W. WIENCKE. 


ganizations. As Christianity makes the 
vital advance to meet new situations 
and conditions now existing, it must 
readjust its concepts to include new 
interpretations and applications of its 
generic and genetic life principles. This 
kind of change will actually only re- 
store the Christian faith to its original 
and intended mission as a universal 
gospel. 

Such is the burden of Dr. Carver’s 
plea in his book. The volume includes 
material presented in lectures delivered 
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at Hartford Seminary and Southwest- 
ern Baptist Seminary. The author is 
professor of missions at Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary in Kentucky. 

The book will doubtless be of interest 
to serious students of missions and 
missionary problems. 

ALBERT P, STAUDERMAN. 


Ethics of Christian Life 


Motives for Christian Living. By 
William P. King. Harper and Brothers. 
188 pages. $1.50. 


A more adequate title for this little 
book would be Christian Living and Its 
Motives. The discussion of motives 
constitutes only the second of the two 
parts into which the book is divided. 
The first is concerned with Christian 
living, which is treated under the gen- 
eral title of “Ethical Ideals of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The author rightly makes the life of 
love the ethical goal of Christian as- 
piration. Five motives are adduced for 
living this life: desire for true self- 
realization; concern for the needs of 
others; obedience to the crucified and 
risen Lord; the character of God; and 
the hope of reward. Regret is expressed 
in the Foreword that “the motivating 
forces of Fear and Gratitude” could 
not be included for lack of space. The 
absence of Gratitude is especially to 
be regretted. After all, the greatest 
incentive to Christian living is the love 
of God expressed in an act on the cross 
whereby sinners are given free access 
to His forgiving grace. Of this aspect 
of the cross little appears. As a matter 
of fact, the author repudiates the idea 
of an imputed righteousness. 

The style of the book is popular and — 
entertaining, replete with pithy say- 
ings and expressions that arrest atten- 
tion. Illustrations are chosen wisely 
and used effectively. One may not 
agree in all respects with the author’s 
theology, but his enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of the ethics of the Christian life 
in contrast with the ethics of the irre- 
ligious life will meet with a sympathetic 
response on the part of all Christian. 
believers. E. E. FIscHer. 


Moffatt in Your Pocket 


The Shorter Moffatt Bible. Harper 
and Brothers. 327 pages. $2. 


The Moffatt translation of the Bible: 
has been condensed for popular use. 

Ordinary book paragraphing has been: 
followed; chapter and verse numbers: 
eliminated. . 

About half of the text given in this. 
edition is from the Old Testament and 
half from the New. The passages se- 
lected are intended to present the- 
matchless religious power and essential. 
teaching of the Bible. , 


\ 
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Thomas Dewey Rinde, D.D., pro- 
fessor of historical theology at Western 
Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., 
was inducted September 16 as dean of 


that institution, the fifth to hold the 


office in the school’s history. Dr. Rinde 
is a graduate of Midland College and 
Western and for the past eighteen years 


has been active in the pastorate and 


the college. He is the only faculty 
member to have received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Midland. 

The installation address was given by 


Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 


retary of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Board of Education, and the service 
was conducted by President Fred C. 
Wiegman of Midland and Western. The 
act of induction was performed by 
Chairman Henry A. Gunderson of the 


- Board of Trustees. More than 200 at- 


tended the day’s functions. 

In this, the first semester under the 
new dean, the seminary enrollment of 
twenty-two has broken all semester 
records. For the first time, each of the 
eight supporting synods is represented 
by a student. 

“Western Theological Seminary is 
developing a group of ministers who 
are taking an increasingly large share 


_ of leadership in the life and work of the 


church,” declared Dr. Wickey in his 
formal address. “Because of this con- 
tribution, the United Lutheran Church 
in America has expressed its judgment 


_ that there should be a theological sem- 


rural parish. 


inary in this vast territory west of the 


‘Mississippi River. 


“But need must be related to more 
than geography. Need includes serv- 
ices to be rendered. So the church be- 


lieves the Western Seminary should 


train men for churches using languages 
other than English, and also develop 
special training in the problems of the 
” 

Expressing his personal and official 
appreciation of the sacrificial and ef- 
fective service rendered by the mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty down 
through the years, Dr. Wickey’ warned 
the eight supporting synods repre- 
sented by their presidents and trustees 
at the installation that they have com- 
pelled the seminary, by their limited 
appropriations, “to make bricks of 


‘ 
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Thomas D. Rinde, D.D., 
Inducted as Fifth Dean 


of Western Seminary 


Front row: President Wiegman, Secretary Wickey, Dean Rinde, Chairman Gunderson. 
Back row: Prof. P. W. H. Frederick, Prof. W. F. Rangeler, Professor-emeritus 
Holmes Dysinger, Instructor A. O. Frank, Instructor M. A. Ritzen 


straw. Even without adequate material 
and without many necessary facilities, 
the faculty of Western Seminary has 
produced a group of ministers making 
vital contributions to the church.” 

“The effectiveness of a seminary,” he 
stated, “is in large measure connected 
with the acceptance of certain stand- 
ards, but behind all mechanics are the 
personalities of the faculty members, 
who should be individuals who feel 
chosen and called by God, whose faith 
and piety are so outstanding and whose 
love for men is so sincere as to com- 
mand the respect, the affection and the 
allegiance of all.” 

In his acceptance address, Dr. Rinde 
pledged himself to the traditions of the 
seminary, the policies of the Church, 
the teaching of the pure Gospel, and 
the pursuit of the Christian ideal. He 
announced that the seminary would 
supplement its present curriculum with 
special courses in bi-lingual exegesis 
and homiletics and would implement 
its program of rural methods and tech- 
niques with a committee of research 
and application. 


Gettysburg Seminary 
Begins 117th Year 


Tue 117th year of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary opened September 
8, with formal service in which Dr. 
H. D. Hoover, professor of Practical 
Theology and Liturgics, was the lit- 
urgist, and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of the Seminary, the preacher. 


The customary reception to the new 
students by the faculty and their wives 
was held in the refectory the Wednes- 
day evening following. Prof. Raymond 
Stamm was the faculty spokesman on 
this occasion. 

The seminary reports with pleasure 
that the size of the student body has as 
yet been unaffected by the war. Thirty- 
two new students entering this year are 
graduates who represent twelve differ- 
ent colleges. 

With the beginning of the academic 
year Dr. Jacob M. Myers, who for a 
number of years has served with great 
effectiveness as an instructor, became 
the head of the Old Testament Depart- 
ment. Dr. Bertha Paulssen of Leipzig, 
Germany, has joined the faculty for the 
first two terms of this year to give in- 
struction in Christian Sociology. The 
Rev. Richard C. Wolf, son of Dr. Nor- 
man §. Wolf of Bloomsburg, Pa., joined 
the faculty as instructor in the History 
Department. The Rev. Robert H. 
Fischer, son of the late Dr. M. Hadwin 
Fischer of the Seminary faculty, has 
entered Yale Divinity School as the 
Seminary’s Traveling Fellow. 

September 15 the first semester of 
the Seminary’s post-graduate year was 
launched with courses offered by Dr. 
Hoover, Dr. Stamm, and Dr. Ras- 
mussen. 

The Seminary reports the gift of 
$50,000 by Mr. John A. Hoober of York, 
Pa., a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Seminary, this fund being des- 
ignated for the endowment of the pro- 
fessorship of Church History. 

C. C. Rasmussmn. 
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BOUNTIFUL CROPS BUT SHORTAGE OF HARVESTERS 
Additional Canadian Chaplains 


“Too much rain!” So spoke one of 
our Saskatchewan pastors recently as 
he described sadly the great losses of 
his people as the result of heavy rains. 
Dry Saskatchewan and too much rain! 
The other day, traveling between Sas- 
katoon and Winnipeg, I saw very heavy 
crops everywhere, some harvested and 
threshed, some in stook, but great 
quantities still awaiting the combine or 
the binder. On hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of acres near Regina the 
grain was a flattened, twisted mass that 
neither combine nor binder could 
gather. What a disappointment to the 
farmers concerned! They had been re- 
joicing over the prospect of the great- 
est yield on record and then, suddenly, 
catastrophe had overtaken them. Some 
crops as a result of much moisture have 
been growing late and will probably not 
ripen. The labor shortage is delaying 
the harvesting and lack of elevator 
space will leave much of the grain ex- 
posed to the weather. What a situation! 
The greatest crop in Canadian history 
and much of it may not be saved! God 
has poured out more than man can 
receive. 


Church Indebted to Dr. Tappert 


Pastor Martin Ruccius has just found 
a wife and is exceedingly happy. He 
is doubly happy because Dr. E. A. Tap- 
pert of the Board of American Missions 
has very generously assisted him in 
the securing of a car and in the estab- 
lishing of his new home. It is very sel- 
dom that a pastor who is doing faith- 
ful work appeals to Dr. Tappert in vain. 
I could mention others at this time who 
have been encouraged through special 
assistance that they have received from 
him. Dr. Tappert has confidence in the 
future of the Lutheran Church in 
western Canada and watches the work 
of his missionaries with jealous inter- 
est. The Manitoba Synod owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to him and the Board 
of American Missions. Muhlenberg’s 
motto is being applied also here and, 
as in the eastern United States under 
the organizing statesmanship of the 
Patriarch, the day will undoubtedly 
come, by the grace of God, when our 
church leaders will be able to say also 
of western Canada: “The planting there 
has yielded abundant returns.” 


Saskatoon Seminary 

began its year’s work September 22. 
Students have been slow in arriving 
because of the great need of their help 
on the farms and because the univer- 
sity postponed its opening from Sep- 


By N. WILLISON 


tember 17 to October 5, also out of con- 
sideration for the farmers. When those 
who have planned to come are all here 
we shall have more students on our 
campus than a year ago. Luther Col- 
lege, Regina, has so large an enroll- 
ment that it has been difficult to pro- 
vide residence for them all. The uni- 
versity is also expecting an unusually 
large student body. 


Death of Mrs. Stockman 

Word has just been received of the 
death of the wife of the Rev. O. T. C. 
Stockman of Sebastopol, Ontario. She 
suffered a stroke some years ago,-and 
ever since has borne her sufferings 
with patience and fortitude, waiting 
for the Lord’s own good time to grant 
her eternal good health. She had lived 
to see her family grow up and become 
a blessing to her home. She had seen 
a son ordained to the gospel ministry 
and a daughter granted a scholarship 
for graduate work in music. For almost 
a quarter of a century her husband 
has been pastor of the large and in- 
fluential Trinity Church. He is a vet- 
eran statistician of the Canada Synod 
and ranks high in the counsels of the 
Church. God only knows how much 
our pastors owe to such faithful wives 
who act their parts in homes and con- 
gregational circles unassumingly and 
unostentatiously. 


Pastorates and Chaplaincies 


Pastor A. Goos, for many years a 
field missionary in Alberta with a par- 
ish at Thorsby, and now president of 
the Manitoba Synod, has arrived in 
Saskatoon and taken over the pastor- 
ate of Trinity Church. It was my priv- 
ilege to install him September 13. The 
congregation is still worshiping in the 
old building, now owned by the Ukrain- 
ian Baptists, but is looking eagerly to 
the time when it may have a new 
church. War restrictions on new build- 
ing operations present serious obstacles. 
The Government Control Board de- 
clines permission for the erection of 
any building costing more than $5,000, 
unless that building be used for war 
purposes. This limitation applies also 
to reconstruction of an old building. 
The Government Board has suggested 
that possibly a basement for a small 
church could be built for $5,000, and for 
this it would grant its consent. Definite 
action has not yet been taken by the 
congregation, some members prefer- 
ring to find a building that could be 
reconstructed into a church for such 
an amount of money. 
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The Rev. George Durst of Midville, 
Nova Scotia, a member of the Canada 
Synod, has just received chaplaincy 
appointment. He is the fifth Canadian 
chaplain. Another appointment is ex- 
pected at any time. The Rey. Fritz 
Soderberg of the Augustana Synod has 
been appointed chaplain for the Cana- 
dian prison camps. Two of our chap- 
lains are now serving overseas, one is 
in Halifax and one in Victoria. Cap- 
tain Durst begins his work at Toronto. 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Reble reports 
much activity in the Canada Synod, of 
which he is the president. In June he 
attended the convention of the Nova 
Scotia Synod as the representative of 
the United Lutheran Church, and since 
then two of his sons have married— 
Kurt and the Rev. Otto Reble. The 
latter is pastor of Trinity Church, 
Windsor. ~ 


The Manitoba Synod 

now publishes two official papers. Der 
Synodalbote, printed in German, has 
reached the fourteenth year of pub- 
lication, and The Church Messenger, 
which began as a mimeographed sheet 
in the English language on the initia- 
tive of Pastor Ernest Goos of Dresden, 
N. D., five years ago, has, during the 
present year, by direction of the synod, 
become an attractive and serviceable 
“official organ.” It is ably edited by 
the Rev. Dr. H. T. Lehmann, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Winnipeg, a graduate 
of Saskatoon Seminary. The business 
manager is the Rev. George Juettner 
of Winnipeg. The Messenger is pub- 
lished monthly, no longer as a supple- 
ment to Der Synodalbote, as hitherto, 
but as the English organ of the synod. 


The War Service Committee 

of the Canada Synod, operating under 
the Canadian Lutheran Commission for 
War Service, has published an attrac- 
tive folder setting forth the aims and 
activities of the Commission and ap- 
pealing for funds for the Commission 
treasury. It presents the pictures of 
four of our chaplains and the names 
of six. The personnel of the Commis- 
sion is shown on the front page. The 
Appeal Objective is $2,000, half of 
which is for war service and the other 
half for orphaned missions. The con- 
vener of the synodical committee is the 
Rev. R. B. Geelhaar of Listowel, On- 
tario. Pastor Geelhaar also has a well- 
written article describing the need of 
the Commission for War Service and 
Lutheran World Action in the Sep- 
tember Canada Lutheran. 


And here is a word of thanks to the 
thoughtful brother who so kindly 
wrote words of appreciation of “Maple 
Leaves and Beavers,” closing with the 
sentences: “Thank you for your letters 
in THE LUTHERAN. Write often.” : 
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South Crolhia Vhivs 


PASTORS, CONGREGATIONS AND CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS ACTIVE 


Edgar Z. Pence, D.D., president of 
the Synod of South Carolina, has re- 
cently taken up his work as pastor of 
Trinity Church, Greenville, S. C. Dr. 
Pence had served for many years as 
pastor of the Macedonia Parish, Little 
Mountain. 


The Rev. C. L. Richardson of Ehr- 
hardt, S. C., resigned recently to accept 
a call to a parish in the Virginia Synod. 


E. B. Keisler, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, 
and also a professor in the department 
of Bible at Newberry College, left early 
in August to take up his duties as an 
army chaplain. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the South Carolina Synod held their 
annual convention in Columbia, Sep- 
tember 23, 24, 25. The sessions were 
held in Ebenezer and St. Paul’s 
churches. The attendance of officers, 
delegates, pastors, and visitors made up 
one of the largest groups to attend in 
the history of the society. The program 
throughout was really “top-notch” as 
to interest, attendance, information, 
and inspiration. 


The Luther League of the South 
Carolina Synod held a most interesting 
and helpful convention the last of Au- 
gust in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newberry. : 


The congregation of Resurrection 
Church, Cameron, the Rev. Carl 
Caughman pastor, has made improve- 
ments to the parsonage including paint- 
ing the outside. 


The congregation of Mt: Horeb 
Church, Chapin, the Rev. H. B. Watson 
pastor, has also made improvements to 
their parsonage. 


A movement is now under way for 
the organization of a Women’s League 
for Newberry College. A meeting will 
be held in October for this purpose. 
The effort is being sponsored by the 
Newberry College Committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
South Carolina Synod, of which Mrs. 
J. V. Long of Prosperity is chairman. 


Summer Memorial Church, 
Newberry 

the Rev. J. B. Harmon pastor, was re- 
dedicated at a special service August 
30. The sermon was delivered by Pres- 
ident Edgar Z. Pence, D.D. Greetings 
were brought by the Rev. M. L. Kester, 
president of the Newherry Conference; 
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Wilton Todd, superintendent of the 
Mollohon Mill; and the pastors of the 
local community. 

Summer Memorial Church, which 
now has a membership of 263, was or- 
ganized in 1910 by the Rev. J. D. 
Shealy. The original building, which 
now serves as the main auditorium, was 
built by George W., J. H., and Charles 
E. Summer in honor of their parents, 
George W. and Martha D. Summer. 
The building has been remodeled, add- 
ing Sunday-school rooms, installing art 
windows, and making other improve- 
ments. 


Re-alignment of Parishes 


The rearrangement of several par- 
ishes near Lexington proves the wis- 
dom of officials in charge and the co- 
operation of the congregations in work- 
ing out a grouping for more efficient 
service. The Rev. Thomas F. Suber, 
superintendent of the South Carolina 
Synod, resigned this office to accept the 
call to the parish composed of Zion, 
Pilgrim, and Providence congregations. 
The Rev. E. T. Chrisemer, recent grad- 
uate of the Seminary in Columbia, is 
serving the parish composed of Pisgah, 
St. John’s, and St. Peter’s congrega- 
tions. The Rev. B. S. Dasher, who 
came from the Virginia Synod, is 
serving the parish composed of Red 
Bank, Nazareth, and St. Matthew’s 
congregations. 


The Rev. George E. Meetze, for a 
number of years the successful pastor 
of Grace Church, Prosperity, came to 
the Church of the Incarnation, Colum- 
bia, and is promoting a progressive 
program. He succeeded the Rev. Palmer 
P. Pierce, now serving as an army 
chaplain. 


The Rev. J. W. Wessinger, recent 


‘graduate of the Seminary in Columbia, 


is now serving as pastor of St. Mark’s 
and Corinth congregations, near Pros- 
perity. 


The Rev. George Frederick Schott, 
recent graduate of the Seminary in 
Columbia, is now pastor of St. Andrew’s 
and St. Michael’s congregations near 
Columbia. 


The Rev. John B. McCullough, grad- 
uate of the Seminary in May, is pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Aiken. 


George J. Gongaware, D.D., beloved 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
for many years, has recently moved to 
Summerville, where he will make his 
home. 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Glenn L. Barger 
of the Blythewood Parish, are now en- 
joying the new parsonage in this parish. 
Much credit is due the pastor and the 
congregations for the noble undertak- 
ing and completion of this fine work. 


The Rev. E. D. Ziegler, for a number 
of years assistant superintendent at the 
Lutheran Orphan Home in the South 
at Salem, Va., is now serving the parish 
at Pelion. 


The Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless, White Rock, recently received 
two checks from estates in the south- 
ern territory—one in the sum of $600 
from Jacksonville, Fla., the other in the 
sum of $643.19 from Charleston. These 
came as a God-send to the institution 
at a time when funds were very low. 


“Parish Education Month” 


is being observed throughout the synod 
with congregations giving special em- 
phasis to religious training for these 
days of stress and strain. 


Lutheran Service Centers in South 
Carolina continue to prove popular for 
the men in the armed forces. They are 
rendering a valuable and vital service 
in this territory. In Charleston the 
service pastor is the Rev. D. L. Hegler; 
in Columbia, the Rev. Albert Stemmer- 
mann; in Spartanburg, Dr. C. J. Shealy. 


The Church Paper Committee 

of the synod is now working to encour- 
age campaigns for subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN, and the South Carolina Lu- 
theran, in every congregation during 
the observance of “Church Paper 
Month” in October. 


MINISTRY TO WAR WORKERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


course some clergymen will also have 
to be called. But serious hardship for 
individual congregations might be 
avoided by requesting the temporary 
“loan” of pastors for field service. 

If the action of the executive com- 
mittee is approved, the Commission on 
American Missions will become the 
fifth department of the Council. The 
other four are: information and sta- 
tistics, welfare, service commission, and 
publicity. In addition, important duties 
are assigned to the executive director, 
the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, who also 
assumes responsibility for guiding the 
work of the departments. 

The eight groups associated in the 
National Lutheran Council are: United 
Lutheran Church, American Lutheran 
Church, Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Synod, United Danish Lu- 
theran Church, Lutheran Free Church, 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the Suomi Synod. 
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Kchester—the Hower City 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MISSION STRESSED 
BY WESTERN CONFERENCE 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


Conference President J. Sahner 
Blank, D.D., calls the attention of 
President Samuel Trexler of the 
United Synod of New York 
to a problem 


“He shall not fail!” This text 
(Isaiah 42: 4) used by the pres- 
ident, J. Sahner Blank, D.D., 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Buf- 
falo, in his opening sermon, may 
well be said to have characterized 
the deliberations of the Western 
Conference of the United Synod 
of New York, which met in Trin- 
ity Church, Rochester, the Rev. 
Henry C. Erbes pastor, Septem- 
ber 14. The Communion Service 
was in charge of the Rev. Robert 
W. Stackel, secretary, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Dansville, and the 
Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, vice-pres- 
ident, pastor of Transfiguration, Roch- 
ester, and St. John’s, Victor. 

As a special order at the afternoon 
session, there was a presentation of 
Social Mission Plans and Programs by 
the chairman of the synodical Social 
Missions Committee, the Rev. Wilfrid 
A. Schmidt, Resurrection Church, Buf- 
falo. The other speakers were the Rev. 
F. W. Heins, superintendent of the 
Rochester Inner Mission Society, and 
Arnold F. Keller, D.D., of Redeemer 
Church, Utica. 

“Christian Education for an Endur- 
ing World Peace” was the topic of a 
panel discussion on parish education at 
the evening session. Participants were 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., Reforma- 
tion Church, Rochester, who spoke on 
“National Prerogatives”; John G. Fleck, 
D.D., Parkside Church, Buffalo, “Eco- 
nomic Privileges”; S. White Rhyne, 
D.D., executive secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board of the 
U. L. C. A., “Religious Prejudice”; and 
the Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., secre- 
tary of the synod and secretary for 
religious education, “Racial Discrim- 
inations.” This program is in line with 
the message to the Church by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, found on the first page of THE 
LuTHERAN for August 26. While these 
gave a fine discussion, and while there 


Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
secretary of the Board of American Missions 


The Rev. A. L. Beck, assistant pastor of 
Reformation Church, Rochester; the Rev. 
Donald R. Pichaske, St. Mark’s, Kenmore; 
Dr. Walter Krumwiede, Rochester; and Dr. 


assistant executive 


is no doubt of the necessity for such 
discussion, one of the chief impressions 
left by the panel is that the field is so 
vast and complicated that it is hardly 
possible to do more than indicate some 
of the tremendous problems involved. 

The speaker at the dinner table was 
Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of 
synod. Dr. Trexler said, “The greatest 
contribution that the Church can make 
to post-war reconstruction is to in- 
crease the number of people living 
Christ-directed lives. Present condi- 
tions throughout the world so occupy 
men’s energies and thoughts that there 
is little time and opportunity for spir- 
itual endeavor; nevertheless the great 
task of the Church remains unchanged. 
Church membership may have stood 
still or even declined, but the imperious 
voice of our Lord still calls upon us to 
carry His gospel throughout the world.” 

The report on Home Missions made 
by the chairman of the committee, 
Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., Grace 
Church, Rochester, dealt with the un- 
usual number of mission parishes with- 
out pastors. Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
D.D., assistant executive secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, and 
supervisor of New York Synod Mis- 
sions, spoke of the difficult new prob- 
lems brought by the war. 

Three new clerical members were 
welcomed into the confefence: the 
Rev. Harold Haas, assistant pastor of 
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the Rochester Inner Mission Society; 
the Rev. Donald R. Pichaske, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Kenmore; and the Rev. 
Elwin A. Miller, chaplain at the State 
Industrial School, Industry, N. Y. 

Resignations since the spring meet- 
ing included the Rev. William T. Heil, 
St. Paul’s, Eggertsville, now pastor of 
Christ Church, Little Neck, Long 
Island; the Rev. F. E. Reissig, Em- 
manuel, Rochester, now executive sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches 
of Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Henry 
M. Schumann, St. Mark’s, Kenmore, 
who is studying in Union Seminary and 
Columbia University, New York; the 
Rev. Wade H. Koons, Ascension, Sny- 
der, who is now on the administrative 
staff of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio; and the Rev. Leopold W. Bern- 
hardt, Zion, Cohocton, who resigned on 
account of ill health. 


Diamond Jubilee 


St. Paul’s Church, Pittsford, the Rev. 
Yost Brandt pastor, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary with special 
services in July. The speaker at the 
morning service was the Rev. Hermann 
B. Miller, pastor of Grace Church, 
North Tonawanda, and the evening 
speaker was the Rev. J. Christian 
Krahmer, a former pastor, now pastor 
of Christ Church, Islip Terrace, Long 
Island. The Rev. Erich O. Brandt, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Church, Webster, son 
of Pastor and Mrs. Yost Brandt, as- 
sisted in the evening service. 

The Rev. Armin Uebelacker, pastor 
of Zion Church, Rochester, 1862-68, 
the mother church of Lutheranism in 
and about Rochester, interested himself 
in the spiritual welfare of the Lutheran 
people in the Pittsford section, and 
conducted services there. First meet- 
ings were held in a schoolhouse. In 
June 1867 the Rev. Valentine Mueller 
of Clarence Center, N. Y., accepted a 
call to become the first pastor. July 
29, 1867, he effected the organization 
of St. Paul’s. Thirty-five men and one 
woman signed their names to the con- 
stitution which had been prepared be- 
forehand. 

On September 29 the cornerstone of 
the first building was laid, and dedica- 
tion took place December 22. In 1870 
a parochial school was erected. This 
was replaced by a second schoolhouse 
erected in 1887, on the new site, where 
the present church is located. This 
site, at the corner of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Avenues, was purchased in 1884 
and September 22 of that year the sec- 
ond church was consecrated. The spire 
of this building still graces the present 
commodious and beautiful church, 
which was dedicated September 8, 1929. 
In 1890 a pipe organ was purchased 
from Zion Church, and is still in use 
although it was enlarged, electrified, 
and installed in two separate lofts at 
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either side of the chancel in 1929. The 
present parsonage was built in 1911. 

The special offering for the seventy- 
fifth anniversary was used toward re- 
ducing the indebtedness incurred in the 
rebuilding of the church in 1929. 

Pastors of St. Paul’s have been the 
Rev. Valentine Mueller, 1867-1869; 
G. H. Gomph, D.D., 1869-1909, one of 
the founders of Wagner College; Her- 
mann F. Miller, D.D., 1909-15; the Rev. 
J. Christian Krahmer, 1915-23; and the 
Rev. Yost Brandt since 1923. 


St. John’s Church, East Potter, ded- 
icated its enlarged church July 26. The 
Rev. Rudolf F. Ludwig has made splen- 
did progress in this century-old church 
during his pastorate of two years, but 
is leaving to accept the call of the 
Crockett Parish in the Virginia Synod, 
consisting of five congregations in the 
southwestern part of the state. 


Concordia Church, Kendall, held a 
service of rededication under the direc- 
tion of its pastor, the Rev. E. H. Rieck, 
June 14. Dr. Blank was the speaker in 
the evening. The congregation has re- 
decorated the interior of the church, 
put in a new ceiling, new carpet, and 
made many other changes. 


The Inner Mission Society 


is in the midst of its annual roll call, 
September 29 to October 13. The goal 
is $12,000, of which $8,000 is for current 
expenses and $4,000 for mortgage in- 
debtedness, which the society hopes to 
wipe out. The campaign is under the 
direction of Grover A. Clicquennoi, 
president, a member of Redeemer; 
Carlton Shepherd, roll-call chairman, 
Reformation; Earl Freese, publicity 
chairman, Resurrection; and Perry 
Sheahan, special gifts chairman, Con- 
cordia. The plans have been worked 
out with exceptionally splendid atten- 
tion to details. The only superinten- 
dent the society has had is the Rev. 
F. W. Heins, who began his work in 
1933, shortly after the society was or- 
ganized. This year, he has been joined 
_ by the Rev. Harold Haas as assistant. 


St. John’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
H. C. Schmieder pastor, held “Back-to- 
Church” Sunday on September 13, with 
a special effort to raise $2,000 to pay 
off all indebtedness. The sum of $2,045 
was contributed on that day and $200 
more on the following Sunday. 


Delegates from this area to the con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
in Louisville are the Rev. F. W. Heins, 
the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, Albert 
Forman, a member of St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
ford; Grover A. Clicquennoi, Re- 
deemer; and Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq. 

Many thanks to Pastor Schmieder 
who made the accompanying photo- 
graphs available. 


Cop tral Minois 


SEPTEMBER has been the month of 
youth, if we are to judge by the activ- 
ities pertaining to youth. Schools re- 
sumed their classes, and youth activ- 
ities are resumed with new vigor and 
determination, especially in the 
churches. 

The center of interest of youth activ- 
ities and church activities in Illinois 
was the forty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Luther League of Illinois at 
Carthage September 4 to 7. World con- 
ditions caused a decreased attendance 
at the convention, but those who at- 
tended carried on with a determina- 
tion that each must assume increased 
responsibility for doing the work of the 
Luther League, while so many of their 
fellow members are serving their coun- 
try in the armed forces. 

“Faith Under Fire” was the conven- 
tion theme, and in the opening service 
Pastor D. A. Flessner of Elkader, Iowa, 
chaplain of the convention, made the 
statement that includes the thought for 
all that can be said: “The strength we 
need in these times is the strength of a 
well-rooted and well-grounded faith in 
Jesus Christ.” The young men and 
women of that convention, in the sub- 
sequent sessions, showed that they well 
believe and realize that the faith will 
withstand any attack. 

John W. Dameron of St. Louis, twice 
president of the Luther League of 
Illinois, was drafted to serve a third 
term as president. William Swarbrick, 
Maywood, was elected vice-president; 
Miss Adel Fochtman, Springfield, sec- 
retary; and Miss Ruth Greve, Chicago, 
was re-elected treasurer. 


‘Carthage College 

was the scene of the Luther League 
convention, and with the reopening of 
the college following closely upon the 
convention, it is interesting to know 
about a new policy of the college. It 
is as follows: 

Officials of Carthage College have 
made announcement to the effect that 
beginning this semester all members of 
the student body will be covered by the 
college’s participation in the Blue Cross 
Hospital Plan. Under this policy, all 
the full-time students of the college 
receive the benefits offered by this 
plan at a cost of $2.50 per semester. 

President R. G. Schulz may well be 
proud of the progress Carthage is mak- 
ing under his capable administration. 


The Rev. Walter H. Moeller, field 
missionary of the Board of American 
Missions who was assigned to the field 
at Springfield, Ill, for a year and a 
half, has been transferred to Vallejo, 
Calif. While in Springfield, he organ- 
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ized Luther Memorial congregation and 
carried the building program to com- 
pletion, but was transferred before the 
arrival of the church furniture and the 
dedication. Dedication will not be held 
at Luther Memorial for several weeks. 
The City of Springfield regrets that the 
transfer of the Rev. Mr. Moeller was 
necessary. He and Mrs. Moeller and 
their son leave many friends in Spring- 
field who will long cherish fond mem- 
ories of the part that the Moellers took 
in the civic and church life of the city. 

The Rev. John W. Ott, D.D., field 
missionary of the Board, has been as- 
signed to the Springfield field, until a 
permanent pastor is assigned by the 
Board. 


They Know Their People 

Pastor Charles F. Landwere of Car- 
thage and the men of his congregation 
were given a very nice bit of publicity 
in the Hancock County Journal. A pic- 
ture was printed of the men working 
on the addition and improvements to 
Old Trinity Lutheran Church. Pastor 
Landwere is a versatile man, as is well 
evidenced by the fact that he can join 
in the labor of actual construction of 
the church building as well as in build- 
ing up the congregation in the Lord’s 
work, 

“Work being done is the removal of 
an old kitchen at the north of the 
church and buttressing of the north 
annex, making a modern, well-lighted 
primary room, and comfortable quar- 
ters for the Luther League. Other work 
during the five years includes complete 
renovation of the church, digging of a 
basement and installation of a modern 
fellowship hall and kitchen, and two 
new entrances.” 


Pastor Bruno K. Newmann of Grace 
Church, Peoria, believes that if there 
is someone he is not quite reaching in 
the male portion of his congregation, 
by the sermons on Sunday mornings, 
he may be able to reach that someone 
by good food. Monday, September 21, 
he was host to the men of the church 
at a fellowship supper at which he 
served chicken and noodles. Pastor 
Neumann was active at the Luther 
League convention in Carthage, and the 
good representation from his church 
indicates the interest that he has in the 
youth of his church. 


Pastor Roland G. Riechmann of First 
Lutheran Church, Decatur, suffered a 
broken right hand recently while play- 
ing handball. This is another of our 
pastors who well adopts the policy of 
attracting youth to the church by giv- 
ing good attention to youth activities. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD CONFERENCES REPORT 
IMPROVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 


The East Conference 

of the Pittsburgh Synod leads off with 
the dedication August. 30 by Trinity 
Church, Freeport, Pa., of tower chimes, 
the gift of Earl L. McGraw, R. H. Mc- 
Graw of Freeport, and of Mrs. Herbert 
S. Garnes of Mansfield, Ohio, in mem- 
ory of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
McGraw. The service of dedication was 
in charge of the pastor, the Rev. Bruce 
R. Shaffer, assisted by Herbert S. 
Garnes, D.D., of St. Luke’s Church, 
Mansfield. These chimes are the latest 
in the long series of gifts that have in- 
creased the beauty and churchliness of 
Trinity’s fine stone edifice on one of the 
best locations possible in this attractive 
Allegheny Valley town. For the pres- 
ent the chimes are used at 10.45 and 
7.15 on Sundays and 6.00 P. M. on 
weekdays. At a recent congregational 
outing Pastor Shaffer was given a 
check sufficiently large to pay for a 
new robe. The church also purchased 
a robe for the use of visiting ministers. 


Progress is reported from other East 
Conference parishes. A debt reduction 
of $750 has been made by Hebron, 
Avonmore; one person, Mr. Chester 
Wilson, has pledged twenty cents on 
every dollar given for debt reduction. 
R. P. Sturgeon, an Avonmore mer- 
chant, willed the church $1,000. The 
Rev. Carl E. Maier is pastor. 


Brick Church Parish reports a new 
kitchen for the parsonage, and at St. 
Michael’s the organization of a junior 
congregation. The Saltsburg Parish 
notes increase in salary of Pastor Fred- 
erick B. Haer, and also that a parson- 
age has been purchased. First, Leech- 
burg, the Rev. William F. Pfeiffer, Jr., 
pastor, has improved sidewalks, rebuilt 
chimneys, and placed storm glass on 
the chancel window. 


Very excellent organization meetings 
are held by the East Conference, the 
summer and early fall series including 
Conference Sunday School Association 
at Worthington, hearing Dr. C. C. Ras- 
mussen of Gettysburg on “Evangelism 
and the Church School”; the Confer- 
ence Luther League at Apollo to hear 
the Rev. John Stump of Emsworth; the 
annual Lutheran Loyalty Service Sep- 
tember 13 on the site of the Old Kling- 
ensmith Church in Hillville, with 
Elmer F. Rice, D.D., treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, speaking. The First 
Church, Apollo, was host September 25 
to the Pittsburgh Synod Brotherhood. 
Mr. J. Milton Deck of Philadelphia, 
president of the Brotherhood of the 
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United Lutheran Church, was the main 
speaker. First Church will also be host 
to the annual Kiski Valley Reformation 
Service, when President A. R. Wentz 
of Gettysburg Seminary will speak. 


The Northeast Conference 


of the Pittsburgh Synod lists numerous 
items that have to do with interest in 
our men and women who now serve 
the nation as members of the armed 
forces and auxiliary organizations. Im- 
mediately following entertainment of 
the synod in May, and the observance 
at the same time of the congregation’s 
centennial, the Rev. Edward K. Rogers, 
pastor of First Church, Warren, Pa., 
entered the army as a chaplain. The 
congregation has arranged for resident 
supply for the duration of the war. Mrs. 
Rogers and the children are living in 
the parsonage. 


Grace Church, Clarion, the Rev. 
Frank C. Snyder pastor, overpaid its 
Lutheran World Action quota by 10 
per cent. This parish also reports that 
by recent debt reductions of $700 the 
balance remaining from a remodeling 
outlay of $5,500 is now $900. 


First Church, Ridgway, the Rev. Paul 
E. Keyser pastor, had as of September 
first six per cent of the membership in 
the armed forces. This church has also 
dedicated an American Flag and a 
Service Flag, the latter with forty-two 
stars. In June First Church held a 
“Wedding Party” to honor sixty-three 
couples who had passed their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. An outdoor 
worship and social center is being 
erected on the rear of the church lot, 
featuring shrubs, trees, stone altar and 
stone fireplace. September 30 the 
church entertained the North East 
Conference and Brotherhood. 


Both congregations of the Reynolds- 
ville Parish, the Rev. Arthur Foellner 
pastor, have dedicated service flags. 
Improvements, including carpets, re- 
pairing and repainting, have been made 
to Trinity and St. Paul’s, Hormtown, 
buildings. Salem, Lamartine, of the 
St. Petersburg Parish, the Rev. Frank 
H. Miller pastor, is continuing an ex- 
tensive improvement program begun a 
year ago, painting of interior and ex- 
terior of church being the latest item. 
The Brotherhood of the Knox Parish, 
the Rev. C. Thornton Hays pastor, has 
placed four Lutheran road markers on 
roads entering Knox, advéftising the 
location of the church. Emmanuel is 
now planning the celebration of its cen- 
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tennial. The St. Paul’s Brotherhood 
sponsors the Boy Scout group of Beaver 
Township for the coming year. 


St. John’s, Johnsonburg, has ded- 
icated the silk American and Christian 
flag. Since the coming of the new pas- 
tor, the Rev. M. J. Harder, formerly of 
Batesville, Indiana, $600 has been spent 
for parsonage improvements, labor fur- 
nished by members of the congregation. 


The West Conference 

returns with the thirtieth anniversary, 
celebrated September 6, of Trinity 
Church, Butler, the Rev. C. L. Hunt 
pastor. H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, preached 
the anniversary sermon. In the evening 
the speaker was the Rev. Clair O. Duf- 
ford,: pastor of St. Paul’s) ‘@hwmwen: 
Sewickley, and a son of Trinity congre- 
gation. Charles G. Aurand, then a stu- 
dent at Gettysburg Seminary, made a 
preliminary survey in 1912 of the In- 
stitute Hill district of Butler, and a 
Sunday school was organized in a va- 
cant house on Carbon Street. Organ- 
ization was effected there September 1 
by the Rev. J. C. Nicholas, pastor of 
Grace Church, Butler, and J. Elmer 
Bittle, D.D., superintendent of missions 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. The present 
building cost $39,000, and was dedicated 
October 19, 1924. 


The Erie Conference 

Pastor Henry F. Obenauf, writing 
from the Erie Conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, notes first the death of 
Mrs. Grace Brewer, wife of Pastor C. S. 
Brewer, St. Peter’s, North East. She 
took her rest on August 19, a victim 
of cerebral embolism. 


St. Paul’s, Corry. In the absence of 
Pastor E. L. Wagner, on leave as an 
army chaplain, Mr. Robert Thurau of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, Prof. Roy 
Johnson of the Thiel College faculty, 
and Superintendent Ralph W. Yeany 
of the Bethesda Orphans’ Home will 
have charge of the services. Pastoral 
work is cared for by the Rev. William 
Hall, retired pastor of the parish. 


St. John’s, Erie, G. A. Benze, D.D., 
is happy in having Mr. Emory Acker- 
man as intern pastor and Sister Mabel 
Harnish as parish deaconess. 


August 30 the Rev. J. A. Frischkorn 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
Grace Church, Farrell, with President 
Shepfer as guest speaker. 


The four-week campaign of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Erie, the Rev. Sheldon S. 
Schweikert pastor, to clear the $14,000 
property debt had oversubscribed half 
the amount at the end of the first week. 


Luther Memorial, Erie, E. M. Gear- 
hart, D.D., reports on receipts from the 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Across the Pacific Melodrama. Apparently Deft direction and unique char- 


(War.) disgraced in army, ex-sol- acterization make of no better than 
Mary Astor dier falls in with Japanese routine plot the success most war- 
H. Bogart agents on freighter, and themed melodramas attempt in vain. 


Details have unusual sense of re- 
ality. Except for unconvincing cli- 
max, superior suspense fare. M, Y 


eventually foils them in 
plot to wreck Panama 
Canal on eve of Pearl 
Harbor. 


S. Greenstreet 


Some rather good characterizations 
are unrealized by artificial plot. The 
usual hokwm. 


Bombs Over Burma Melodrama. Bus-load of 
(Producers) assorted passengers on 
Noel Madison Burma Road foil bomb plot 
Anna May Wong of Japanese agents. 


Good characterizations for artificial 
plot to realize are lacking. The usual 
hokum, only more so. 


Melodrama. Bus-load of 
assorted passengers on 
California Highway foil 
bomb plot of Japanese 
agents. 


The Buses Roar 
(War.) 
Julie Bishop 
Richard Travis 


Excitement aplenty, and a chase to 
do justice to any western. Unpleasant 
people abound, and the story is arti- 
ficial and contrived. M, Y 


A Man’s World Melodrama. Remote chro- 
(Col.) mium mining project is 
M. Chapman setting for gangster ma- 
Wm. Wright, Jr. chinations and sabotage 

activity by enemy agents. 


Designed probably as recruiting aid, 
this succeeds in making routine in- 
formation pictorial and dramatic. 
Informative. MES YY 


Men of the Fleet 
(The March of 
Time) 


Documentary showing va- 
rious branches of training 
offered recruits by the 
Navy, with considerable 
emphasis on medical de- 


Our New Book on Pastoral 
Psychology 


The Pastor 
as a 
Personal 


Counselor 
CARL J. SCHINDLER 


This manual is intended to 
serve the average pastor who is 
interested primarily in getting 
immediately a broad grasp on 
what is involved in personal 
counseling so that he can minister 
in this sphere in the course of his 
normal activity. 


It is also a valuable book for 
all church workers. 


partment. 


Secrets of a Co-ed 


(Producers) nected attorney suffers re- 
Otto Kruger morse, takes punishment 
Tina Thayer when his spoiled daughter 
Rick Vallin is caught in web he has 


spun. 


Melodrama. Gangster-con- 


Despite inept title, convincing per- 
formance by Kruger and others lifts 
this out of class to which its theme 
and handling would assign it. A 
maudlin tale well presented. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, 
Holiday Inn, It Happened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle of Midway, The Forgotten Village, How 
Green Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, 
Ku Kan, The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Mokey, 
Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, The Pied Piper, Sergeant 
York, Sullivan’s Travels, Target-for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, 
This Above All, The Tuttles of Tahiti, Wake Island, The World at War. 


estate of Mr. F. E. Mosher, who had 
provided that certain insurance invest- 
‘ments be paid to his church. This has 
meant the sum of $23,000, assuring 
complete liquidation of the church 
debt by October 1943. Other bequests 
in Mr. Mosher’s will include $1,000 to 
the Women’s Missionary Society; $1,000 
to the Home for the Aged, Erie; $1,000 
to the Passavant Memorial Homes, 
Rochester, Pa. 


Grace Church, Franklin, the Rev. 
Samuel H. Gross pastor, continues its 
excellent benevolence program. On 
October 1 benevolences paid through 
Synodical Treasurer Rice total $1,053. 
- This includes $166 for) Lutheran World 
Action and $225 for Bethesda Home. 


During the summer Grace Church re- 
built the pipe organ. 


Messiah, Wesleyville, the Rev. Donald 
L. Houser pastor, has purchased a par- 
sonage and an organ for the church. 
The congregation is planning a canvass 
of a new housing project in the terri- 
tory. The pastor and Altar Guild have 
a regular program for systematic letter 
writing to the twenty-eight members 
serving in the armed forces. 


Mt. Calvary, Erie, the Rev. L. R. Fox 
pastor, has arranged for the purchase 
of a child’s bed at Bethesda Home, 
Meadville, in memory of Clare Chris- 
tine Beamer; daughter of former pastor 
and Mrs. James R. Beamer. 


Chicago 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Co bal Conference of OF. 


WORTHWHILE PAPERS READ AT CONVENTION 


AcceptTinG the hospitality of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Mansfield, Ohio, Charles 
F. Sheriff, D.D., pastor, pastors and 
delegates of the Central Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, gathered September 14 
and 15 for the annual meeting. The 
Rev. George W. Dittmar of Doylestown, 
president, preached the opening ser- 
mon, using Christ’s admonition to Peter 
as a subject, “Launch Out.” The Holy 
Communion was administered by the 
president, pastor loci, and Secretary 
Carl M. Kessler of Wadsworth. Along 
with Harry L. Hess of Ashland, treas- 
urer, Pastors Dittmar and Kessler 
were re-elected for another year. 

Five papers were presented in the 
course of the sessions, dealing with a 
wide field of thought and activity. Pas- 
tor Kessler passed along some illum- 
inating information in a survey on “The 
Lutheran Church and Church Union.” 
He revealed a spirit of healthy co- 
operation to be existing in many cen- 
ters of Christian advance. The Rev. 
Harry R. Merle of Galion paid high 
tribute to the Muhlenbergs in his 
paper, “A Distinguished Lutheran 
American Family.” Paul P. Anspach, 
D.D., of Ashland, painted a hopeful 
picture for the Church in China as he 
discussed “The Struggle of the Church 
in China to Become Indigenous.” Pas- 
tor Paul S. Kelly of Wooster laid the 
groundwork for an active discussion by 
presenting a paper on Article XXIV of 
the Augsburg Confession. The mean- 
ing of the Sacrament of the Altar and 
its administration created worth-while 
comments. The Rev. K. J. Bishop of 
Adamsville outlined “A Pastor’s Prob- 
lems in Wartime.” 

George W. Miley, D.D., president of 
synod, and George L. Rinkliff, treas- 
urer, represented their own work and 
reported for E. Clyde Xander, D.D., 
missionary superintendent, and the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of re- 
ligious education and young people’s 
work. Dr. Miley presented some of the 
important phases of the approaching 
U. L. C. A. convention, discussing par- 
ticularly the matter of affiliating with 
the Federal Council of Churches. Mr. 
Rinkliff was enthusiastic in reporting 
a 10 per cent increase in benevolent 
giving for the period. Gifts for Lu- 
theran World Action were nearing the 
$25,000 mark, he said, with several con- 
gregations continuing to respond. 

Approximately 150 pastors and lay- 
men enjoyed an excellent banquet 
Monday evening which was served by 
a group of ladies and men of one of the 


By Herman L. GILBERT 


organized Sunday school classes. Ray- 
mond Pugh of Shelby, president of the 
Central Conference Brotherhood, pre- 
sided. 

Dr. E. J. Schad, an active leader and 
teacher in the First Church, Shelby, 
was the speaker for the evening, pre- 
senting a challenging and thought-pro- 
voking address on, “The Magnitude of 
Applied Christianity.” T. D. Brown of 
First Church, Mansfield, was elected 
the new Brotherhood president, and 
Mr. R. McCammon of Galion was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

New pastors entering conference 
since the last meeting included the Rev. 
Knox Roberts of Millersburg, the Rev. 
Carl Coad of Jeromesville, the Rev. 
Paul Buchholtz of Orrville, and the 
Rev. O. S. Goerner of Lucas. 

Roy Stroup of Shelby was named lay 
representative on the synodical execu- 
tive board, and Pastor Anspach was 
elected clerical representative. 


Congregations Merged 

Completing his first year as pastor of 
the Sharon Center-Hinckley Parish, 
Ohio, the Rev. A. G. Lansberry, for- 
merly of Glassport, Pa., looks back 
with gratification at the marked spirit 
which prevails among the people. 
Through the efforts of the Rev. E. Royal 
Lesher, now minister in Chicago, these 
two congregations, ten miles apart, 
were resurrected and united. 

At St. Paul’s, Sharon Center, addi- 
tions and improvements have included 
the inauguration of the Common Serv- 
ice, remodeling of the church audi- 
torium with emphasis on the chancel 
where an attractive altar, lectern, and 
pulpit have been installed. The new 
furniture has been purchased from a 
legacy given the church by the late 
Washington Jones of Port Royal, Pa. 
Memorial gifts include a brass cross, 
candle holders, missal stand and an 
altar service book. New carpet covers 
the floor and velvet drapes inclose the 
choirs. Cement walks have been laid 
from the church to the highway. 

Improvements amounting to $400 
were made at the Hinckley church. 
Common Service Books were installed 
and two chairs were placed in the 
chancel. A new heating system will be 
purchased as soon as priorities will 
permit. Practically mission churches, 
these congregations have made these 
valuable improvements without the aid 
of synod. Fifty-four persons have been 
added to the memberships, and twenty- 
four children have been baptized . 


THE LUTHERAN 


M. M. Allbeck, D.D., has assumed. 
the leadership of St. John’s Church in 
Hicksville. Due to poor health Dr. All- 
beck had relinquished full pastoral re- 
sponsibility for a period, doing only 
supply work. Having made Mansfield 
headquarters for himself and Mrs. All- 
beck for some time, he was serving the 
second full term as president of the 
Pastors’ Association for that area. 


The Bellville Parish is vacant since 
the resignation of the Rev. John R. 
Himes, who is working in connection 
with the Red Cross with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 


Tae hidings 


HURRICANE BLOWS DOWN 
MISSION CHURCH 


By James F, VoRKOPER 


Tue First Lutheran Church will have 
to be supplanted by a second building, 
if the little congregation in Tivoli, 
Texas, decides to build again. The 
August 30 hurricane completely de- 
molished the structure and did con- 
siderable damage to the parsonage 
nearby. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Sievert escaped without injuries. One 
person was killed by falling debris in 
Tivoli. Many homes were destroyed or 
damaged, the cotton farmer’s crops 
which were unpicked were totally 
ruined. Some of the crop had been 
gathered and was saved by ginning. 
In one town a large cotton compress 
was destroyed and many of the bales 
of cotton floated down the river from 
the flooding rain which followed. A 
compress is a large factory and ware- 
house where the bales of cotton go 
through mighty presses that squeeze 
them to about one half the size of the 
ordinary bale. Thus they can be 
shipped more easily. A bale of cotton 
averages 500 pounds in weight. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Victoria, 
suffered slight damage. A chimney was 
blown down and a window was blown 
in on the church, and similar damage 
was done to the parish hall. Besides 
the damage to the Tivoli Lutheran 
Church, the worst damage was done to 
crops and the property of members of 
our congregations in this entire area. 
The storm reached far inland to San 
Antonio, San Marcos, both some 150 
miles from the coast, and did consider- 
able damage to property, trees, wire 
communications, windows and roofs. 
It was giving a strong account of itself 
even 300 miles inland. 

Our hearts go out to our sister mis- 
sion in Tivoli and to the many folks 
and fellow Lutherans who suffered 
losses on their homes and property, . 


M. L. 
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In the latter part of August the Par- 
ish Education Committee of the Synod 
met to discuss the coming visit of the 
Rev. Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and 
Church School Board in November, the 
plans for the 1943 Church Work Con- 
ference. The Luther League’s plans for 
a summer camp were also taken under 
consideration, 


The Philadelphia Lutheran Church at 
Swiss Alp, near La Grange, held an im- 
pressive annual meeting September 6, 
in their seventy-fifth anniversary year. 
A very neatly mimeographed pre- 
meeting report was prepared by the 
pastor and his efficient wife, the Rev. 
and Mrs. F. E. Eilers, respectively. This 
rural parish is making steady strides 
forward. Many of the membership now 
give through the envelope system, the 
congregation is well and safely organ- 
ized. 

The fall conference, to be held in the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Church, has 
been canceled by order of the execu- 
tive committee of synod. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, 
however, plans to meet in Goliad No- 
vember 4 and 5 as per schedule. 


The 65th Wedding 
Anniversary of Dr. and 


Mrs. John A. M. Ziegler 


ArRouND a candle-lighted, flower-be- 
decked table at the homey ’Leven Oaks 
Hotel in Monrovia, Calif., on August 
18, Dr. and Mrs. John A. M. Ziegler 
celebrated their sixty-fifth wedding 
anniversary with a quiet dinner party 
arranged by their daughters. The other 
guests were the Rev. and Mrs. H. Paul 
Romeis of San Bernardino, who were 
celebrating the ninth anniversary of 
their wedding day, and their daughter. 
Earlier in the day Dr. William H. Derr 
_.and Dr. Warren R. Mottern, bearers of 
the official congratulations of the Los 
_ Angeles Lutheran Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, together with Mrs. Edward P. 
“Schuler, long a close friend of the 
Zieglers, called to felicitate the couple. 

The trail of these sixty-five years 
‘began in Hagerstown, Md., where in 
1877 John A. M. Ziegler, recently or- 
-dained by the Susquehanna Synod, 
took as his bride Mary Frederica Bell. 
‘Their honeymoon was spent with the 
‘bride in Selinsgrove, Pa., and the 
groom on an “adventure of faith” in 
‘Kansas. Then followed pastorates in 
‘Iowa, a professorship at Carthage Col- 
lege, pastorates in Louisville, Ky.; Cin- 
‘cinnati, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Late in 1906 the 
.Zieglers came to the far west, and or- 
' ganized the church,at Long Beach, 

¢Calif.; from there to Belen, N. M., and 


in 1919 back again to California at San 
Bernardino and Huntington Park. 

Dr. Ziegler is the author of Father 
and Son, the life story of his father and 
himself, and of Ziegler Genealogy. He 
is well known to readers of Tur Lu- 
THERAN as the writer of “California 
Sunbeams.” Despite his fourscore and 
seven years, he is still very active, hav- 
ing lost none of his alertness of mind, 
vigor of spirit, or keenness of wit. Mrs. 
Ziegler, incapacitated for the past two 
years by an accident, is steadily re- 
gaining her strength, and remains, as 
always, the quiet, loving “helpmeet.” 

The Zieglers reside in their own 
home at Huntington Park, which is 
cared for by their daughter Edith; an- 
other daughter, Ruth, heads the art de- 
partment of the Long Beach High 
School. H. Paut Romets. 


Home for Aged in 
Central New York 


THe Lutheran Home for the Aged 
and Infirm of Central New York held 
its twenty-second anniversary and 
Donation Day service Sunday after- 
noon, September 20, at Clinton, N. Y. 

Some 200 Lutherans crowded in the 
Home to hear Mr. Floyd Fenner, 
Oneida County Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare, speak on the “Progress of 
Public Welfare.” President Martin 
Jensen was in charge, and the singing 
was led by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Chorus of Utica. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary served a buffet 
lunch from tables set up on the spa- 
cious lawn surrounding the Home. 

Donation Day means much. Not only 
were large supplies of foodstuffs re- 
ceived, but more than $300 in cash. Due 
to restricted traveling conditions, many 
Lutherans in communities distant from 
the Home were unable to attend but 
contributed through their churches. 

At present twenty-two men and 
women, known as “the family,’ are 
eared for by a staff of four persons 
headed by Miss Amelia Bermon, 
matron. 

Lutherans of Central New York are 
very proud of their Home, and by their 
continued support, both personal and 
financial, have enabled the Board of 
Managers to maintain an exceptionally 
high standard. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s Association 
of Utica held its first meeting of the 
season September 29 in Zion School 
Hall. The highlight of this meeting was 
the presentation of a $100 War Bond 
to the Lutheran Home Chapel Fund. 
This was the second bond given the 
Home by the laymen this year. 

The entire Chapel Fund has been in- 
vested in War Bonds. 

The Home plans to build the new 
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MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, ET Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475. ys 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN d) 


Confirmation Robes. Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., 


Greenville, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalogue Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


LBB 7M arta Os eersg sce] GA 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y- 


chapel as soon as sufficient funds are 
in hand and building priorities are 
lifted. EDWARD JUERGENSEN, Sec. 


In the Parishes 


Edward T. Horn, D.D., who returned 
from Japan in the summer of 1941, was 
installed as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Canton, Ohio, by Dr. George W. Miley, 
president of the Synod of Ohio, Sep- 
tember 20. 

Dr. Horn, after his graduation from 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
in 1911, was sent to Japan by our Board 
of Foreign Missions. For the last sev- 
eral years of his service there he was 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Tokyo. His family has 
long been prominent in the Lutheran 
Church. 


The Rev. Arthur W. Lawver, for the 
past six years pastor of Trinity Church, 
Woodbury, N. J., has accepted an ap- 
pointment as chaplain in the United 
States Army and reported to the Chap- 
lains’ Training School at Harvard Uni- 
versity October 1. During Pastor Law- 
ver’s ministry at Woodbury, there have 
been numerous improvements to the 
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The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel’ 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ............0. 9:30 A.M. 
WORSHIP ......2 eoren eae nea ABs 11:00 A.M. 
BIBLE READING SERVICE, 7:00 P.M. 


‘What You Bur With 
WAR BONDS 


Essential in the equipment of ev- 
ery Soldier, Sailor, Marine or Flyer 
is a first aid kit, consisting of band- 
ages and antiseptics for instantane- 
ous use. These materials are packed 
into a compact box and cost: about 
$1.50 each 


We need millions of these first aid 
kits for emergency treatment. They 
are also used by Red Cross work- 
ers, in field hospitals and wherever 
needed until hospital treatment may 
be obtained. Even a child could buy 
one or more of these kits through 
purchase of War Stamps. Buy War 
Bonds and Stamps every pay day 
and invest at least ten percent of 
your income in these government 
securities. 


U.S. Treasury Department 
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This beautiful De Luxe | |iRitewie 
Church Bulletin Board, sold WILLLAST A | 
at the extreme low price of Te | | 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small 
cost. Or you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and have a com- 
plete new bulletin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3. 
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THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


church and parsonage, the choir has 
been robed, the mortgage indebtedness 
reduced $2,500, and the congregation 
has become self-supporting. There 
have been 142 adult accessions. 

The congregation held a reception in 
honor of Pastor and Mrs. Lawver and 
presented them with a well-filled 
purse. 

Pastor Lawver’s leaving this field 
necessitated his resigning as secretary 
of the Philadelphia District of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference. 


The Rev. Rudolph F. Ludwig of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., has accepted the call to 
become pastor of the Cripple Creek 
Parish in Virginia. He took up his new 
duties October 1. 


Dr. Henry Schaeffer, formerly pro- 
fessor of church history and of Old 
Testament at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the First Lutheran Church, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. He was in- 
stalled September 27 by the Rev. N. D. 
Yount, president of the Florida Synod. 
The church plant consists of a church 
building, a parish house, and a par- 
sonage. 

While at Maywood, IIl., Dr. Schaeffer 
was instrumental in organizing well 
attended conventions for church work- 
ers in the Chicago area. In 1937, for 
instance, he organized eleven leader- 
ship schools, with an enrollment reach- 
ing the thousand mark. To make the 
teaching of all the educational units in 
the church school more concrete, 700 
teachers saw 32 observation classes in 
action at the next convention. Two 
conventions for the improvement of 
church music were attended by 3,300 
people. Dr. Schaeffer was chairman of 
the Anniversary Appeal of the Illinois 
Synod. 

In July 1941 the Rev. William E. 
Fox resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church at West Palm Beach to become 
chaplain of the Service Center at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. The pulpit at West 
Palm Beach was supplied during the 
interim by the Rev. Wilbur C. Mann 
of Miami and John W. Ott, D.D., now 
at Luther Memorial, Springfield, Il. 


New York, N. Y. September 20 the 
new organ was dedicated by the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, of 
which the Rev. Elmer J. Flanders is 
pastor. The sermon was preached and 
the act of dedication performed by the 
pastor, who in May completed twenty 
years with this congregation. 

The organ was made possible at the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the church, 
which was observed June 14, 1942. 
During the summer, alterations were 
made by the men of the church to meet 
the needs for the installation of the 
organ. Cash and pledges tg cover the 
cost will be paid in full by the end of 
the year. 
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Gettysburg College 


AIDING in overcoming the local war 
labor shortage will be the purpose of a 
student employment bureau now being 
established at Gettysburg College. 
Operated by the Student Christian As- 
sociation, the bureau will aim at plac- 
ing students in part-time jobs left va- 
cant by former employes entering the 
armed forces of war industries. 

A painting, “The Awakening,” by the 
noted artist, Frank E. Schoonover, has 
been presented to Gettysburg College 
by Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice-pres- 
ident of the DuPont Company. The 
painting will hang in Memorial Library. 

A careful check of Gettysburg alumni 
in the armed forces shows that 478 men 
have joined the colors. Of this number 
313 are commissioned officers. One 
woman graduate, Miss Janet Lloyd, 
Baltimore, is in training to be an officer 
in the WAAC. 

Gettysburg has 3,100 living male grad- 
uates. The response then to the call to 
World War II has been 15 per cent of 
living male graduates. 

The large response is attributed by 
President Hanson to the patriotic back- 
ground of the school, and to the ef- 
ficiency of the ROTC. 

Included in the World War II Get- 
tysburg men at the front are Lt. Philip 
Rasmussen, Army Air Corps hero of 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and Brig. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby, chief intel- 
ligence officer of General MacArthur’s 
staff—News Bureau. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 
OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


will meet at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Wednesday, November 11, at 10.00 
A. M. for the transaction of such business as 
may properly be brought before it. 

B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall convention of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the California Synod will be held No- 
vember 4 and 5 in St. Mark’s Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., J. Edward Hoick, D.D., pastor. 
The Holy Communion Service will be held 
Wednesday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Howard A. Anspach, 
president. Franklin P. Smith, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Alleghany 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
the Rev. M. Stanley Kemp pastor, November 2. 
Registration at 9.00 A. M. 
Mervyn J. Ross, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Biglerville, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Sternat 
pastor, November 16 and 17. The Service of 
Confession will be conducted, and the Holy 
Communion will be administered at the morn- 
ing session of the first day, with the conference 
president preaching the sermon. 

Snyder Alleman, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Maryland will be held 
Monday, October 26, in St. John’s Church, 
Parkville, Md., the Rev. Carl Wiebking pastor. 
The morning session will open with the service 
of Holy Communion at 10.30 A. M. 

S. J. Miller, Sec. 


The Northern Conference of the Wartburg 
Synod will meet at the United Lutheran Church, 
Berwyn, Ill., the Rev. Andrew Swasko pastor, 
October 27 and 28. Edward Amend, Sec. 


\ 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will meet in St. Paul’s Church, 
Savannah, Ga., H. J. Black, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
per 28-30. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service Wednesday, October 28, at 
8.30 P. M. Mrs. J. M. Frick, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 22-25 at Calvary 
Church, Louisville, Ky., following the U. L. 
C. A. convention in Louisville. 

The principal speakers will be Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the U. L. C. A., and Miss Nona 
Diehl, executive secretary. 

Mrs. Edwin J. Detmer, Sec. 


The forty-fifth semi-annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
- Conference of the Illinois Synod will be held 
Tuesday, October 27, at St. Luke’s Church, 
N. Francisco Ave. and Schubert Ave., E. F. 
Valbracht, D.D., pastor. Two sessions, begin- 
ning at 1.30 P. M., with a dinner hour at 6.00 
P.M. Hazel E. Burdsall, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
November 5, in Advent Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
the Rev. James Harrison pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. 

Speakers: Samuel Trexler, D.D., Miss Lulu 
B. Sachs, Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, and H. H. 
Bagger, D.D. Mary T. McClellan, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministerxum of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 29, in Trinity 
Church, Perkasie, Pa. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 4, in Grace 
Church, Shillington, Pa., the Rev. Victor Kron- 
inger pastor. 

The speakers will be Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler and Dr. M. Edwin Thomas. 

Edith H. Druckenmiller, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, October 28, in 
Trinity Church, Bowmanstown, Pa., the Rev. 
R. A. Beck pastor. Dorothy Watt, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Wednesday, October 28, in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. 
Edward L. Keller pastor. Speakers: Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease at the afternoon session and Dr. Emily 
Werner at the dinner meeting. 

Ada I. Wilcox, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will be held Tuesday, October 27, in St. 
James Church, Gloversville, N. Y., the Rev. 
C. L. Schaertel pastor. Speakers will include 
Miss Charlotte Kao of China and Miss Selma 
| Bergner. Mrs. Clayton Van Deusen, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the New England Conference of 
the United Synod of New York will be held at 
Trinity Church, Hartford, Conn., October 27. 

Eunice F. Johnson, Sec. 


| The Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will meet October 28 at Emanuel Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J., A. H. Holthusen pastor. 
H. E. Walz, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Western Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Thursday, October 29, in Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Walter H. Krum- 
wiede, S.T.D., pastor. Lorma B. Basson, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., Mi J., from 1144 Sumner Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Hotel Foster, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Hartzell, Ralph R., from Gilbert, Pa., to 1229 
Main St., Northampton, Pa. 

Tranberg, C. P., from Box 103, Harvel, IIl., to 
729 W. Gallatin St., Vandalia, Ill. 

| Villaume, W. John, Jr., from 55 Dudley Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y., to 99 Sherman St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


It's a Wonderful Magazine and You Have a 
Wonderful Way of Putting It Out-—— 


Our People Buy It 
Every Sunday. 


Please Continue My 
Ten Copies for 
Another Year. 


The above statements are from a 
pastor who has found it a good in- 
vestment to make THE LUTHERAN 
available to the members AT THE 
CHURCH each Sunday 


Already Installed in Over 300 Churches 


The metal display rack will operate itself since members will drop a nickel 


in the slot and take a copy of the paper on leaving the church. 


You pay Three Cents a Copy. 


You get Five Cents a Copy. 


The display rack is given FREE with a subscription for TEN copies or 
more for ONE year, at Three Cents a copy, payable annually or quarterly 
in advance. Orders including the display rack must be for one year and 


cannot be cancelled during the year. 


This Plan Installed in Many Additional Churches Will Help Make 


CHURCH PAPER MONTH 


A Great Success This Year 


Write for information 


THE LUTHERAN 


Circulation Department 


13th and Spruce Streets - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICE TODAY — BETTER CHURCH TOMORROW 
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The Reformation 


was part of a great political, social and religious upheaval of the Six- 
teenth Century which came about mainly as a result of the efforts of 


that dynamic personality—Martin Luther. 


The informative and appealing books listed below are concerned 
with Luther and the church which is named for him. They will be found 
good reading and most helpful in understanding this period in the his- 


tory of our church. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTENBERG MARTIN LUTHER—Singmaster 


PARSONAGE—Dentler The life of Martin Luther presented in a readable and 
An unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a charm- arresting manner. 
ing account of Luther’s home life. Cloth, $1.00. 


Was $1.00; Now 75 cents. 
LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 


LUTHER PRIMER—Steinhaeuser TION—Steinhaeuser 
A collection of excerpts from the most noted and interest- Sixteen biographical sketches of leaders of the Reforma- — 
ing writings of Luther. tion period. 
Was 75 cents; Now 25 cents. Was 90 cents; Now 35 cents. 
DOCTOR LUTHER—Freytag KATHARINE VON BORA—Stein 
A translation of an appreciation of Luther by a brilliant A translation of an intimate sketch concerning the wife of 
journalist. Luther. 
Was $1.00; Now 25 cents. Was $1.00; Now 50 cents. 
Tn nn ee 
MARTIN LUTHER 
WORKS OF TI u j PAGEANTS AND ANTHEMS 
IN SIX VOLUMES averaging 436 pages per vol- | THE VOICE OF FAITH. By Leona E. Becker 
: . | A Reformation pageant presenting the life of Luther. 
ume. Translated with Introductions and Notes. Black 30 ‘cents’ a copys four of more, ate 2k oan 
cloth, with back title and top edge in gilt, and silk THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reformation 
headbands. For contents of individual volumes con- | Pageant. By S. N. Carpenter, D.D. 
z | Being a completely revised edition of the popular pag- 
sult our Catalog No. 74 or send for a prospectus. 2 eant, “Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 
| 35 cents. 
| 
OTHER REFORMATION DAY REQUISITES may be { * GOD.1S OUR RERUGE AND STRENGTE ae 
secured from the Publication House: pamphlets, celluloid j On, ee 
; pd , | A Reformation chorus for mixed chorus choirs. 
buttons, post cards, pictures, program folders, etc. (Send for i 25 cents a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a copy. 
descriptive matter.) i 
Fe tt ED 


Beas te DINED 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Cc 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH © 


